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FOREWORD 


His RESEARCH BULLETIN contains the results of a survey of changes 

made by state legislatures in laws relating to public-school revenues from 

state sources during the years 1949 thru 1953. It is the fifth of a series 
of similar bulletins, each relating to a five-year period, which together review 
a full quarter century of state school revenue legislation. 


The series of bulletins began in the depression years immediately after 1930. 
School revenues were declining. The local property tax was collapsing in many 
areas. The states were forced to assume a greater share of the cost of schools. 
A search for new sources of revenue to meet this additional responsibility 
became general. New laws were passed, some of which earmarked state tax 
proceeds for public-school purposes. The first of this series of bulletins sought 
to help the states meet their school revenue problems by providing a cross 
section of the experience of all states. 


In the period of adjustment which followed the economic depression there 
was further earmarking of state tax proceeds for school purposes. However, 
by 1936 many of the school trends of the depression years had reversed them 
selves. Altho the states continued to assume more and more of the school tax 
load, the trend of total school revenues turned upward, and earmarked state 
tax proceeds were often replaced by school appropriations from state general 
funds. Greater flexibility in state revenue systems resulted. A growing recog- 
nition of the importance of maintaining at least a minimum educational oppor- 
tunity for all young citizens, as an essential of the successful operation of a 
system of democratic government, led to the development of school foundation 
programs. 


The present bulletin indicates a continuance of these recent trends. School 
revenues have increased thruout the period under study. Legislative appropri- 
ations from state general funds have become thé principal source of state schoo! 
revenue. The period from 1949 thru 1953 has been a time of notable achieve- 
ment in the financing of public education. The schools are, nevertheless, stil! 
faced with serious revenue problems. A shortage of teachers, which developed 
in the late war years, continues to grow. When to this is added a lack of sufh- 
cient classrooms to house the higher enrolments resulting from the increase in 
the wartime birth rate, the situation assumes the proportions of a crisis. The 
revenues available at present are insufficient for overcoming these shortages. 


This bulletin may be suggestive of means by which the revenue potentialities 
of states can be more fully utilized. State school leadership again has, thru 
the NEA Research Division, the facts necessary for careful planning of new 
legislation affecting school revenues. 


WituraM G. Carr, Executive Secretary, 
National Education Association. 
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I. Introduction 


Every five years the NEA Research Divi- 
son takes a look at what has been happening to 
sublic-school revenues at the hands of state 
egislatures. This bulletin contains the results 
{such a survey, covering the five years 1949 
thru 1953. It is the latest of a series of 


ResEARCH BULLETINS which review state 


chool revenue legislation over five-year periods, 
ginning with the period 1929-1933. With 
che present bulletin the NEA Research Divi- 
jon rounds out a study of state school revenue 
egislation covering a full quarter century. 


This has been a quarter century of contrasts. 
[he deep depression with which it began was 
iollowed by periods of gradual adjustment, 
total war, and almost 10 postwar years of 
mounting inflation. If, as some believe, there 
are now signs that inflationary trends are 
leveling off, school revenues, at least at the 
end of 1953, had not been affected. It is esti- 
mated that total school revenues increased by 
ilmost 16 percent between the years 1951-52 
ind 1952-53. Figures for 1953-54, when they 
become available, will probably show a further 
gain of about 11 percent. 

The past 10 years have been a period of 
notable progress in the public schools. Edu- 
cational progress has depended 
ipon improved school finance systems char- 
terized by a greater flexibility and a better 
application of expenditures to needs. Yet, at 
the end of this period the public schools are 
again faced with a financial crisis. In spite of 
the growth in revenues, and with prospects of 
ncreasing enrolments, the schools are finding 
themselves without sufficient funds to over- 
come developing teacher and school building 


necessarily 


shortages.? 


Contents of Bulletin 


The legislation reviewed in the following 
pages relates only to school revenues from 
state sources. As far as possible this bulletin 
s also limited to laws relating to revenues of 


Education Association, 
Year 1953-54. Washington, D. C.: 


1 National 
the School 


Research Division. Adz 
the Association, 


public elementary and secondary schools; but a 
few acts have been included which provide 
funds not only for elementary and secondary 
education but also for higher education. 

The present bulletin contains the same num 
ber of sections and deals with the same sub- 
jects as its immediate predecessor in this series. 
The section on legislative appropriations, how- 
ever, has been considerably expanded and has 
been placed immediately after this introduction 
as befits the importance of this revenue source 
in the present school revenue system. However, 
coverage is by no means complete because of 
(a) the difficulty of securing copies of state 
appropriation laws and (b) a lack of sufficient 
space within the limits of the present bulletin 
to permit even the listing of all those general 
and special appropriation laws, copies of which 
have been obtained. The aim in this bulletin, 
therefore, has been to report for each state 
at least those laws which contain the major 
appropriations for state aid to local-school 
systems. 

Tax laws classified under Allocated Taxes 
in Section III relate primarily to taxes, the 
proceeds of which are earmarked wholly or 
partly for public-school purposes. In spite of 
the title given to this section, some exceptions 
have been made to this classification. These 
exceptions are noted in the opening paragraphs 
of Section IIT. 

Section IV reviews legislation passed during 
the years 1949-1953, inclusive, which affects 
the income of the public schools from public 
lands and permanent school funds. A section 
relating to this subject was included for the 
first time in this series in the RESEARCH 
BULLETIN of October 1949. While revenues 
from this source represent a minor part of the 
state school revenues of all the schools of the 
nation, they are still important in the school 
finance systems of a number of Western states. 

Section V briefly summarizes and draws con- 
clusions from the material presented in the 
earlier sections of the bulletin. 


ance Estimates of Public Elementary and Secondary Schools for 


November 1953. 22 p. (Offset) 





II. Legislative Appropriations 


Appropriations made by state legislatures 
trom general funds are by far the most im- 
portant source of state public-school revenues 
at the present time. All states, except New 
Mexico and North Dakota, depend upon this 
source for at least a part of their funds 
for aid to public schools. Schools in more than 
half the states derive over 90 percent of their 
state school aid from general fund appropri- 
ations.’ 

State general funds have not always been 
sO important a source of state aid for public 
schools. In 1943, schools in only 23 states 
received as much as 50 percent of their aid 
from state general funds; in only 14 states 
did as much as 90 percent of state school aid 
come from this source.” 

The state appropriation laws reported in the 
following pages of this section are limited, 
with few exceptions, to those laws provid- 
ing for appropriations for elementary- and 
secondary-school purposes directly from state 
general funds. In a few instances appropriations 
from other nonschool funds have been included. 
In still fewer instances, laws are included 
which provide for transfers from one school 
fund to another. When this has occurred, it 
has usually been for the purpose of reporting 
the appropriation for public schools separately 
from other educational appropriations which 
are provided from the same fund. In general, 
transfers from educational funds have been 
omitted from the appropriation laws listed 
below on the assumption that once a sum of 
money has been paid into a state or local-school 
fund, either by a general fund appropriation 
or by statutory allocation of tax proceeds or 
other earmarked sources, it constitutes an 
apportionment of funds which already belongs 
to the schools. State apportionment laws are 
not included in these pages unless they carry 
a lump-sum appropriation for public schools. 
The apportionment of school funds for aid 
to the public schools is an important subject 
which deserves separate treatment and a more 
detailed analysis than is possible within the 


scope of this bulletin. The most recent 

of state apportionment laws made }y 
NEA Research Division was published 
1948.* 

The same may be said of increases in 
aid due to changes in state teachers’ sa 
schedules. Into newly adopted or re 
minimum-salary schedules for teachers | 
states build requirements for increased aid { 
schools from state general funds. Space 
not permit an analysis of the provision: 


teachers’ salary laws in this section. The read 


will find detailed information concerning 
cent legislation of this type in other pub 
tions of the NEA Research Division.‘ 

As already stated on page 105, the follow 
list of appropriation laws is by no means , 
plete because of the special difficulty involy. 
in securing copies of appropriation laws « 


because of the lack of space for listing all |aw: 
copies of which have been obtained. Theretoy: 
in the present bulletin the aim has been : 


report for each state and for each yea 
least those laws which contain the maj 
appropriations of state aid to the public scho 


Legislation by States 


Alabama—dAct No. 522 of 1949 carri 


annual appropriations from state general 1 


enues of $1,750,000 for the Alabama spec 


educational trust fund, and $216,360 for ¢! 


public-school (permanent) fund as interest | 


the public-school endowment. Appropriatio: 
from general revenues are a relatively min 
source of state school funds in Alabama, mos! 


of the money for schools coming from ea 
marked sources. 


Act No. 386 of 1951 reduced the amour: 


of the appropriation from general revenues ' 


the special educational trust fund to $1,()l) 


000 for each of the fiscal years ending Se; 
tember 30, 1952, and September 30, 1953 
The amount paid for each of those years ' 
the state public-school fund as interest on *! 


public-school endowment rose to $220,000 


1 National Education Association, Research Division. School Finance Systems. (A continually revised series of su 
of the sources and allotment of state school funds.) Washington, D. C.: the Associativn. (Revisions of 1952-53.) 
2 National Education Association, Research Division. ‘State Legislation Affecting School Revenues, 1944-1948.” Re 


Bulletin 27: 116; October 1949. 


% National Education Association, Research Division. ‘‘Statutory Bases of State Foundation Programs for Schools.’ Re 


Bulletin 26: 43-99; April 1948. 


* For example, National Education Association, Research Division. State Minimum-Salary Laws for Teacher 
Special Memo. Washington, D. C.: the Association, September 1952. 39 p. (Offset) 
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Act No. 522 of 1953 continued the appro 
oriation from the state general fund to the 
special educational trust fund at the $1,000,- 
\\0-level for each of the fiscal years 1953-54 
nd 1954-55. The amount of the annual in- 
erest paid on the public-school endowment 

s $220,000. 


Alaska—Laws 1949, Chapter 52, appro- 
oriated $10,000, or as much of that amount 
is necessary, to reimburse school districts for 
nterest paid on money borrowed for current 


school operating expenses, because territorial 


refunds to school districts and rural schools 
for 1949 were delinquent. Chapter 60 appro 
oriated $2,250,000 for school building con- 
struction and repairs, of which $1,500,000 
was to be used for buildings in areas outside 
incorporated cities and incorporated school 
districts, and $750,000 was to be distributed 
on a matching basis for schools in city, inde- 
pendent, or incorporated school districts. The 
maximum amount that may be paid from this 
ippropriation to any district is $750,000 di- 
vided by the total number of fully organized 
and incorporated districts on July 1, 1949. 
Chapter 114 appropriated $3,741,513 from 
the territorial general fund for the support of 
schools in incorporated districts ; 
$1,261,440 for the support of schools in un- 
incorporated territory; $74,000 for tuition 
payments to incorporated cities and school 
districts; $300,000 for pupil transportation ; 
ind $10,000 for the insurance of rural-school 
buildings—a total of $5,386,953 for school 
support. 

Laws 1951, Chapter 23, again appropriated 
$10,000 to be used in reimbursing school dis- 
tricts for interest on money borrowed to pay 
current school operating expenses as a result of 
delinquencies in territorial refunds. For each 
biennium the territory refunds to each incor- 
porated city or incorporated or independent 
school district a percent fixed by the legislature 
of the territorially approved local-school 
budget. Chapter 134 appropriated $170,096 
for personal travel and office expenses of the 
territorial commissioner of education; $500,- 
000 for the construction and repair of rural- 
school buildings; and $7,907,592 for the sup- 
port of schools during the school biennium 
July 1, 1951, thru June 30, 1953. The total 
for school support included $5,241,336 for 
schools within incorporated cities and school 


school 


districts; $1,450,646 for schools outside in 
corporated school districts; $60,000 for the 
payment of tuition to incorporated towns; 
$600,000 for pupil transportation; $10,000 
for the insurance of rural buildings; not more 
than $520,600 for raising teachers’ salaries: 
$10,000 for the care, support, and education of 
blind, deaf, and other handicapped children ; 
and $15,000 for vocational rehabilitation. 
Laws 1953, Chapter 68, provided for the 
incorporation of payments in lieu of property 
taxes on tax-exempt, low-rent housing projects 
owned by the territory or the federal govern 
ment, within the amounts of territorial re 
funds to incorporated cities and school districts 
Chapter 72 appropriated 
school funds the 
reimbursement of schoolboards or other school 


from territorial 


amount necessary for the 
officials for amounts expended for physical 
children. The 
mum reimbursement for this expenditure is 
fixed at $2.50 per pupil. Chapter 141 appro 
priated $248,100 for the office of the commis- 
sioner of education ; $700,000 for school build 
ing construction and repair; and $10,689,000 
for the support of schools in the biennium 
July 1, 1953-June 30, 1955, including $7,250.- 
000 for refunds to schools in incorporated 
cities ; $20,000 for nonresident tuition ; $1 26,- 
000 for tuition; $750,000 for pupil trans 
portation ; $10,000 for rural-school insurance ; 
$30,000 for the education of handicapped chil- 
dren; $850,000 for increasing teachers’ sala- 
ries; $3000 for citizens’ education; and $50,- 
000 for vocational education. 


examinations of school maxi 


Arizona—Laws 1949, Chapter 57, in- 
creased the state appropriation for each quali- 
fying junior college from one-half of the cost 
not exceeding $30,000 to the entire cost not 
exceeding $75,000. Chapter 124 contained the 
annual (since 1946) appropriation from the 
state treasury of $95 per capita of average 
daily attendance in elementary and _ high 
schools. Certain deductions were to be made 
from the total of this appropriation before 
distribution of the remainder to the counties 
for school purposes. Included in these deduc- 
tions were $113,005 for vocational] education ; 
$499,459 for expenses of the office of the state 
superintendent of public instruction; $5400 
for the education of crippled children; and 
other sums. 
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Laws 1951, Chapter 151, continued for 
each of the fiscal years 1950-51 and 1951-52 
the scate appropriation of $95 per capita of 
average daily attendance, including in that 
amount annual deductions of $112,555 for 
vocational education; $249,230 for personal 
services and other expenses of the state super- 
intendent’s office; $5800 for the education of 
crippled children; and any amount necessary 
for carrying out the provisions of the school 
lunch program. 

Laws (first special session) 1951, Chapter 1, 
again appropriated the sum of $95 per capita 
of average daily attendance in elementary and 
high schools for the fiscal year 1951-52. Deduc- 
tions from this appropriation of $112,555 for 
vocational education ; $5800 for crippled chil- 
dren; $273,839 for the office of the state 
superintendent; and other amounts were pro- 
vided for. Amounts appropriated by this act 
superseded and were not necessarily additional 
to those appropriated by Chapter 151 of the 
regular session of 1951. 

Laws 1952, Chapter 149, continued the $95 
per-capita appropriation for the support of 
elementary and high schools, including $1 12,- 
555 for vocational education ; $554,689.28 for 
the office of the state superintendent; and 
$242,559 for the state teachers retirement 
system. 

Laws 1953, Chapter 13, appropriated $3300 
for travel expenses of the office of the state 
superintendent. Chapter 113 provided $10,543 
for the reimbursement of school districts for 
the cost of providing instruction for home- 
bound crippled children. Chapter 132 again 
provided for a state payment from general 
funds of $95 per capita of average daily at- 
tendance for the support of elementary schools 
and high schools and appropriated $1,132,606 
for the state superintendent’s office ; $122,555 
for vocational education; $6800 for the edu- 
cation of crippled children; and necessary 
funds for the school lunch program. All of 
these amounts, except for the education of 
crippled children, are deducted from the $95 
per-capita appropriation. 

Arkansas—Act 490 of 1949 revised the 
percent allocations to the state public-school 
fund from general revenues available for ap- 
portionment in the state apportionment fund, 
as provided by the revenue stabilization act 
for the year 1949-50. As a result, the pub- 


lic-school fund received 43.1316 percen: 
of the first $33,050,000 (or $14,255,000) .. 
such revenue instead of 53.381 percent of the 
first $28,550,000 (or $15,240,000) as fo, 
merly. In addition, the act placed to the cred; 
of the public-school fund, as prior to thi 
amendment, not more than 65 percent of the 
next $12,800,000 (or $8,320,000) and ap 
additional sum of not more than $2,500) (9 
of any revenue available for apportionmen: 
in excess of $45,850,000. This act repealed the 
provision of the stabilization act of 1947 whict 
had exempted the 3-mill constitutional state 
school tax from the deduction for general 
state administrative expenses applied to other 
general revenues. Act 69 of 1949 appropriated 
a supplemental sum of not more than $35. 
621.60 from the state public welfare fund to 
the school lunch division of the state pur. 
chasing agent’s office for the period February |. 
1949-June 30, 1949. Act 181 adjusted tem. 
porarily for the fiscal year 1951 the percent 
allocations provided by the revenue stabiliza 
tion act of 1949 (Act 490) but not in a way 
to affect the amount of public-school revenue. 
Maximum allowances to county and municipal 
aid funds were reduced but were to be re. 
stored to their 1949 level, effective June | 
1951. 

Act 3 of the extra session of 1951 directed 
a transfer of an amount not exceeding $1 ,9()() - 
000 to be made to the state public schools from 
the surplus in the state revolving loan fund, 
derived from sales of tax-forfeited lands and 
state land division fees for the purpose of 
preventing a shortage in funds for state aid 
for support of the public schools. 


Act 118 of 1953 revised the lists of genera! 


and special revenues under the revenue sta 
bilization act and abandoned the system « 


percent allocations from general revenues for 
state aid purposes. In place of the allocations 
on a percent basis this act created a general 
allotment fund from which appropriations are 


made in flat amounts to the public-school fund 
the University of Arkansas fund, the count 
and municipal aid funds, and other state funds 
The allocation to the public-school fund tor 


the remainder (March-June) of the fiscal 
year 1953 was $8,300,000 and for each year 


of the period July 1, 1953-June 30, 1955 
and for each successive fiscal year, $2,475,000) 


per month, or $29,700,000 annually. 
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California—Statutes 1949, Chapter 780, 
appropriated $5,848,500 from the state gen- 
eral fund to the state department of education 
for the cost of administering child care centers 
for preschool-age children during the 1949-50 
fiscal year but provided for the discontinuance 
of state support for child care centers, effective 
Tune 30, 1950. Chapter 1017 provided for the 
ysual transfer from the state general fund to 
the state school fund of an amount equal to 
$120 per unit of average daily attendance in 
kindergarten, elementary, secondary, and tech- 
nical schools and, in addition, $400 for each 
physically handicapped minor in average daily 
attendance in special schools or classes. This 
act distributed a total of $196,000,000 of 
state aid, increased aid to the smaller high 
schools, and redefined the state school founda- 
tion program on a higher level. Chapter 1167 
appropriated $500,000 from the state general 
fund for state aid to school districts which 
were providing instruction for children suf- 
fering from cerebral palsy. Chapter 1224 ap- 
propriated $15,000 to the state department of 
education from the state general fund to be 
used in employing visiting teachers for blind 
children. SR 168 provided $6000 from the 
senate contingent fund for the expenses of 
an interim legislative committee studying the 
extent of the need for additional classrooms in 
California schools and possible methods of 
financing their construction. 

Statutes (first extra session) 1949, Chapter 
6, appropriated $2,000,000 from the state 
general fund and $100,000 from the state 
emergency fund as apportionments to school 
districts for growth in average daily attend- 
ance in the year 1949-50 as compared with 
the average daily attendance of 1948-49. 

Statutes 1950, Chapter 2, appropriated 
$1,692,691 from the state general fund for 
salaries and other expenses of the state de- 
partment of education ; $61,803 for vocational 
education; $3,000,000 for the extension of 
state support of child care centers until Febru- 
ary 15, 1951; and $2,036,973 for other school 
purposes. Chapter 74 provided for the annual 
transfer from the state general fund of an 
amount equal to $400 for each unit of average 
daily attendance of physically handicapped 
minor pupils in school districts and in schools 
provided by the county superintendents of edu- 
cation ; $4,700,000 less $2 per unit of average 


daily attendance in elementary-school, high 
school, and junior-college districts tor pupil 
transportation ; $3,350,000 for apportionments 
for growth. These amounts were in addition 
to the annual transfer to the state school fund 
of $120 per unit of average daily attendance 
in kindergartens, elementary, secondary, and 
technical schools also provided. 

Statutes 1951, Chapter 1020, appropriated 
a total of $42,575,983 from the state general 
fund for the use of the state department of 
education in the performance of its functions, 
including those related to the support of state 
institutions of higher education. Included also 
in this total appropriation was $3,296,576 for 
free textbooks in the public schools. Chapter 4 
appropriated $1,800,000 and any _ held-over 
balances from the previous year’s appropri- 
ation, for the extension of state support for 
child care centers until June 30, 1951. Chapter 
1259 enacted a new foundation program law 
which required the transfer of $1,600,000 for 
aid to elementary-school districts ; $700,000 to 
high-school districts; and an additional $5 per 
unit of daily both 
levels to the 


average attendance at 


elementary- and_ high-school 
public-school fund from the general fund of 
the state. These amounts were additional to 
the regular transfer to the public-school fund 
of $120 per attendance unit in elementary, 
high, and technical schools. Excess cost allow- 
ances for determining reimbursements for the 
education of handicapped children were in- 
creased. Chapter 1263 appropriated $5,456,- 
856 from the state general fund for the sup- 
port of child care centers until June 30, 1952, 
thus postponing the withdrawal of state funds 
for this purpose for one more year. Chapter 
1559 increased the amount of the transfer from 
the state general fund to the state school fund 
for excess costs of educating mentally retarded 
minors, from $100 to $150 per unit of attend- 
ance of such children who are capable of 
benefiting from training designed to make 


them economically useful. 


Statutes 1952, Chapter 3, provided for the 
transfer of an additional $12,000,000 from 
the state general fund to the state school fund 
to supplement the transfer of $120 per unit of 
attendance already provided for. This act also 
provided $5,404,115 for state support of child 
care centers until June 30, 1952; $2,586,954 
for the purchase and distribution of free text- 
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books ; $2,032,531 for the support of the state 
board and state department of education; and 
other amounts for central administrative ex- 
penses and for the state educational institutions. 

Statutes 1953, Chapter 971, appropriated 
for the fiscal year, July 1, 1953-June 30, 1954, 
$3,366,832 for the purchase and distribution 
of free textbooks ; $2,225,369 for the support 
of the state board of education; and other 
amounts including those for the support of the 
state educational institutions. Chapter 1427 
repealed the clause prohibiting the expenditure 
of state funds for the support of child care 
centers after June 30, 1953; extended pro- 
visions for state administration and support of 
these agencies for two more years until June 
30, 1955; increased the statewide average of 
funds provided for this purpose; and appro- 
priated $5,418,000 from the state general 
fund for this purpose for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1954, without prohibiting future ap- 
propriations for the same purpose after that 
date. Chapter 1510 increased the amount of 
the annual transfer for the support of public 
schools from $120 to $180 per unit of attend- 
ance in kindergartens, elementary schools, 
high schools, and technical schools and revised 
the state apportionment law, increasing foun- 


dation program allowances at all levels. 


Colorado—Laws 1949, Chapter 26, pro- 
vided $17,500 to the state commissioner of 
education for each year of the biennium, 
July 1, 1949-June 30, 1951, for expenses in 
connection with the education of handicapped 
children. Chapter 30, the general appropri- 
ation act, made an appropriation of $207,515 
to the state department of education for each 
of the fiscal years 1949-50 and 1950-51. This 
appropriation consisted of $149,644 for ex- 
penses of the office of the commissioner of 
education ; $33,460 for the administration of 
the school lunch program; and $24,412 for 
the administration of teacher certification. 
Chapter 267 appropriated $24,080 from the 
state treasury for the fiscal year 1951-52 for 
meeting federal requirements for participation 
in federal aid for the construction of school 
buildings in areas affected by federal activities. 

Laws (extra session) 1951, Chapter 2, ap- 
propriated $2,150,000 from the state general 
fund to the reserve for general county-school 
funds to be distributed to counties for use in 
reducing the rates of county-school levies. 


Laws 1952, Chapter 7, provided a; 
tional $12,000 from the general fund ¢, 
expenses of the state board of education ¢ 
the year 1952-53. Chapter 14 increased <», 
funds for the education of handicapped , 
dren from $42,500 to $75,000. Chapter | 
provided $24,080 for the fiscal year 1952.5: 
the same amount as in the preceding year fi 
matching federal funds for school construc: 
in areas affected by federal activities. C} 

18 appropriated $12,500,000 for the 
year 1952-53 for distribution to counties » 
school districts under the provisions oj 
newly enacted school finance law (Laws |95) 
Chapter 59). This amount compares wi): 
$18,250,000 appropriated for both year, 
the preceding 1949-1951 biennium. 

Laws 1953, Chapter 11, appropriated {,, 
the state general fund to the state departmen: 
of education for the fiscal year 1953-54, $102 
252 for the office of the commissioner of edy 
cation ; $9800 for the administration of teache: 
certification; $24,068 for the school lunc! 
program; $190,000 for the education 
physically handicapped and mentally retard 
children; $10,000 for administrative fun 
tions of the state department of educatio: 
and $250,000 for the state board for vo 
tional education. Chapter 19 appropriat 
$11,725,000 from the state treasury for ¢! 
fiscal year 1953-54 for distribution to counties 
and school districts in support of a revised 
school program based upon an increased class 
room value. The total appropriated, however 
is slightly less than the amount of state aid 
appropriated by Chapter 18, Laws of 1952 
for the year 1952-53. Chapter 204 raised the 
limitations on state reimbursements to schoo 
districts for excess costs of educating mental): 
handicapped children to 100 percent of th: 
actual cost of educating normal children ani 
for excess costs of educating physically hand 
capped children to 200 percent of the cost fo: 
normal children. 


Connecticut—Public Acts 1953, Act No 
432, appropriated $100,000 for the bienniun 
for the support of a new program to provide 
educational opportunities for the mental|) 
handicapped. Act No. 448 appropriated $2 
600,000 from state general revenues to pro 
vide for a distribution of $4 per pupil in ave: 
age daily membership in each year of the 
ennium, July 1, 1953-June 30, 1955, in add 
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to the distribution to towns and dis- 


mn 


cts provided by the state aid act. 


Delaware—Laws 1949, Chapter 103, pro- 
ded $20,923.17 and $5312.85 for school 
jistricts during the remainder of the fiscal 
.r ending June 30, 1949, to make up for 
leficiencies in regular appropriations for ex- 
enditures for fuel, water, gas, and electric- 
+, and $500 to the schools of the state board 
ynit for the same purposes. ‘The act also car- 
ed an appropriation of $68,169.63 to the 
sate board of education for paying costs of 
pupil transportation. Chapter 183 appropri 
ited $2,242,177 for 1949-50 and $2,286,406 

1950-51 to local-school districts for sala 
es, capital outlays, and other costs, including 
$352,327 for 1949-50 and $360,678 for 1950- 
S| for one-, two-, and three-teacher schools of 
the state board unit. Totals of $2,579,111 for 
949-50 and $2,642,741 for 1950-51 were ap- 
propriated to the 15 special school districts. 
The appropriation to the board of education 
f the city of Wilmington was $2,100,622 for 
the earlier year and $2,146,867 for the later 
year. Chapter 195 made a supplemental ap- 
propriation from the state general fund of 
$1,145,035 for the first year and $1,990,770 
for the second year of the biennium, July 1, 
1949-June 30, 1951, for the payment of sala- 
ries of instructional, administrative, and super- 
visory personnel in the public schools ; $294,400 
in the first year and $360,200 in the second 
vear for salaries of other school employees. 
Chapter 304 appropriated $1,074,901 for de- 
layed repairs to school buildings. Chapter 409 
appropriated $90,000 for the biennium to the 

state board of education to be used in raising 
salaries of professional and clerical personnel 
not covered by the state salary schedule. 

Laws 1951, Chapter 142, carried appropria- 
tions totaling $10,348,284 for the fiscal year 
1951-52 and $10,468,376 for the fiscal year 
1952-53, including $883,285 for each year for 
the state board of education and the schools 
of the state board unit; $9,410,499 in the first 
of the two years and $9,531,091 in the second 
vear for the support of special and local school 
districts; and amounts for other educational 
purposes. Chapter 145 provided $933,517 from 
the proceeds of a state school bond issue to local 
boards of education and school trustees to be 
used for keeping buildings and other school 
property in good repair. Chapter 194 provided 


) 


a supplementary appropriation of $149,302 
for 1951-52 and $151,046 for 1952-53 for the 
education and transportation of physically and 
educable mentally handicapped and malad- 
justed children. Chapter 368 established a $1, 
000,000 emergency fund in the state general 
tund from which expenditures could be made 
including 
school building repairs, fuel, transportation, 
salaries of additional teachers, and the match 
ing of federal funds. This act also appropriated 
an additional $110,150 for the year 1950-5] 
and $122,650 for the year 1951-52 for capital 


outlays of school districts. 


for certain authorized purposes, 


Laws (first special session) 1951, Chapter 
489, increased the rates of the uniform state 
supported salary schedule for teachers and 
other school employees, appropriating $641,- 
440 for the fiscal year 1951-52 and $1,102,400 
for the fiscal year 1952-53 from any unappro- 
priated funds in the state treasury for putting 
these increases into effect. Of the total sums, 
$530,800 in the first year and $918,000 in the 
second vear were earmarked for increases in 
teachers’ salaries. 

Laws 1953, Chapter 217, appropriated $13,- 
646,452 for the school year 1953-54 and $13,- 
908,546 for the school vear 1954-55 for the 
support of schools and for other educational 
purposes. Included in the amount for the ear- 
lier year were appropriations of $1,342,867 to 
the state board of education for expenses of 


local school districts; $4,706,397 to the 15 
special school $3,260,997 to the 
Wilmington board of education. Correspond- 
ing amounts for 1954-55 were $1,406,147 for 
the state board of education; $4,289,204 for 
local districts ; $4,800,085 for special districts ; 
$3,289,142 for the Wilmington board of edu- 
cation; and $123,968 for the state board for 
vocational education. Chapter 252 appropriated 
$659,000 for each of the years 1953-54 and 
1954-55 for costs of capital improvements in 
special and local-school districts. Chapter 363 
provided for each year of the biennium $55,000 
for payment to districts for capital outlays, 


districts ; 


contingent upon the existence in the districts 
of certain special circumstances defined in 
the law. Chapter 410 provided for each year 
an additional $75,000 from general revenues 
for the special education of handicapped chil- 
dren. Chapter 418 appropriated a supplemen- 
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tary $72,000 for each year for the employment 
of substitute teachers. 


Florida—Public Laws 1949, Chapter 
25068, repealed all continuing and lump-sum 
appropriations extending beyond June 30, 
1949, including allocations from taxes, and 
licenses and fees of all kinds; ordered the 
reversion of all balances on hand on June 30, 
1949, to the state general fund. Stated excep- 
tions to this requirement affecting public- 
school revenues were (a) race-track funds, 
omitted from this bulletin as local-school reve- 
nues; (b) federal funds allocated for any state 
function; (c) state board of control receipts 
from interest or principal of the seminary 
fund; (d) funds received for addition to the 
principal of the state (permanent) school 
fund under Article 12 of the Florida consti- 
tution; and (e) state receipts classified by the 
constitution or statutes as trust funds. Chapter 
25363 raised the limit on the maximum amount 
to be appropriated for schools in the biennium, 
July 1, 1949-June 30, 1951, to $100,000,000, 
an increase of $20,000,000 over the preceding 
biennium. Chapter 25370 provided, among 
other amounts appropriated for educational 
purposes, for the biennium, $99,793,000 for 
the support of the minimum foundation pro- 
gram ; $763,268 for office expenses of the state 
department of education; $1,440,000 for the 
purchase and distribution of free textbooks; 
and $735,846 for vocational education. 

Public Laws 1951, Chapter 26859, appro- 
priated $117,000,000 for the support of the 
minimum foundation program during the bi- 
ennium, July 1, 1951-June 30, 1953—over 
$17,000,000 more than in the preceding bi- 
ennium. Included in the total was $400 per 
instruction unit for capital outlays. An addi- 
tional sum of $135,000 was appropriated as 
an allowance for the state supervisory service. 
Chapter 26872 made permanent the minimum 
school foundation program law, making it 
apply to future bienniums without the neces- 
sity of re-enactment, and in effect repealed 
the limitation of $100,000,000 on the amount 
of the state appropriation for the support of 
the program. 

Laws 1953, Chapter 28115, provided $133,- 
339,925 for the support of the school founda- 
tion program, for the biennium, July 1, 1953- 
June 30, 1955, or $19,816,580 more than in 


the previous biennium. The larger sum made 


available $16,957,150 for an increase in teac! 
ers’ salaries ; $1,013,250 for an additional $)5 
per unit for pupil transportation; and $| 
846,180 for counties which experienced , 
traordinary increases in enrolment. This 4: 


appropriated $2,952,000 for free textbool. 


Georgia—Laws 1949, Act No. 342. ar 
propriated $41,500,000 for the support oj 
newly enacted foundation program designe 
to cost $73,979,720 out of a total educations 
budget of $96,067,178; of this $73,979.72 
the state was expected to pay $63,979.72 
This act also provided, however, for an $|§ 
000,000 contingent appropriation to be ps 
when and if the money became available. 


Laws 1951, Act No. 278, appropriated { 
each of the fiscal years 1951-52 and 1952-53 
$55,150,000 from the state general fund + 
the state board of education for aid to con 
mon schools and for certain other special edy 
cational purposes payable by law from th 
state common-school fund. This act furthe; 
provided for a contingent appropriation | 
$25,624,380 allocated, as far as availabl 
for the support of the school foundation pri 
gram, and of this amount $4,919,600 was 
to be used for capital outlays under provisions 
of the foundation program law. Act No. 39 
repealed the section of the foundation pr 
gram law which fixed in dollars and cents 
the amounts to be spent under the provision 
of the program. Act No. 414 repealed th: 
section of the school foundation program |a\ 
which had placed the law in effect when t! 
required funds became available in the stat 
treasury and enacted in its place a new se 
tion declaring the law in effect when as mu 
as $70,000,000 had been appropriated by « 
legislature for carrying out its provisions. 

Laws 1953, Act No. 202, made available 
from a total educational appropriation o! 
$112,933,000 the sum of $95,300,000 for aid 
in support of the school foundation progran 
and other educational purposes which by |!aw 
are payable from the common-school fund. 
Of the sum of $95,300,000 at least $12,500, 
000 must be used for paying commitments 
of local-school units for annual capital out 
lays. This act also appropriated $27,725,000 
for a contingent fund for educational and 
other state purposes, and allocated the first 
funds available to increasing teachers’ salaries 
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ind for paying salaries of additional teachers 


oeved on account of increased enrolments. 
Hawaii—Laws 1949, Act No. 

propriated $24,454,952 to meet the require- 

7 . . . 

ments of the territorial educational budget 


emp! 


335, ap- 


juring the biennial period ending June 30, 
1951. The total included $22,002,746 for in- 
struction; $1,630,829 for auxiliary services; 
$23,390 for the operation of school plants; 
$19,050 for the maintenance of school plants ; 
$2000 for other current expenses; $2680 for 
capital outlays; $774,077 for administration. 

Laws 1951, Act No. 318, 
$26,097,754 for the territorial educational 
budget for the biennium July 1, 1951-June 
30, 1953. The total included $24,802,113 for 
personal services and $1,295,641 for other 
purposes. Act No. 325 appropriated $550,000 
to carry into effect provisions for raising 


appropriated 


teachers’ salaries according to the rates of 
a newly adopted revised salary schedule. 
Laws 1953, Act No. 142, amended certain 
provisions of the teachers’ salary schedule so 
1s to prevent losses to teachers of annual in- 
crements owing to placement on the new sched- 
ule and appropriated an additional $21,456 for 
carrying out the purposes of this act. Act No. 
232 appropriated $32,963,637 to the terri- 
torial department of public instruction for the 
educational budget during the biennium July 
|, 1953-June 30, 1955. Of the total amount, 
$2,004,694 was provided for expenses of the 
central and district offices; $28,978,978 for 
personal services; $519,094 for other current 
expenses ; $454,928 for equipment; $8865 for 
motor vehicles; and $997,078 for kindergar- 
tens. Act No. 270 appropriated $56,600 for 
the program of education of exceptional chil- 
dren, as set forth in Laws 1949, Act No. 29. 


Idaho—Laws 1949, Chapter 198, appro- 
priated $7,160,000 from the state general 
fund, payable in four instalments to the state 
public-school income fund during the years 
1949 and 1950. 

Laws 1951, Chapter 227, appropriated $8,- 
250,000 from the state general fund, payable 
in four instalments to the public-school in- 
come fund during 1951 and 1952. This appro- 
priation represented an increase of $1,090,000 
in state aid funds over the amount appropri- 
ated for the preceding two years. 

Laws 1953, Chapter 57, appropriated $12,- 
000,000 from the state general fund to the 


public-school income fund for the school years 


beginning September 1953 and September 
1954. This was an increase of approximately 
50 percent over the amounts appropriated for 


the preceding two years. 
Laws 1949, HB 1066, appropri 
1949-50 


1950 51 


Illinois 
ated $47,308,000 for the fiscal year 
and $53,011,000 for the fiscal year 
to the auditor of public accounts from the 
common-school fund. These amounts for each 
year included $57,000 as interest on the state 
\s reim 
bursements to school districts during the bi 
1949-June 30, 1951, SB 512 
provided from the state general fund the sums 
of: (a) $9,400,000 for excess cost of educat 
ing mentally and physically handicapped and 
maladjusted pupils; (b) $7,500,000 for the 
and 


debt to the permanent school fund. 


ennium, July 1, 


transportation of common-school pupils; 
(c) $3,700,000 for the cost of lunches prov ided 
under the school lunch program. SB 469 ap 
propriated $76,625.75 for partial reimburse 
ments to school districts for common-school 
transportation costs. SB 323 made one-twelfth 
of the amount of the annual appropriation, 
made by the General Assembly to the common- 
from the general 


fund, transferable 


revenue fund of the state instead of from the 


school 


retailers’ occupational sales tax fund and de 
leted the latter fund from the list of special 
funds maintained in the state treasury. 

Laws 1951, HB 640, appropriated $63,098, 
000 for the fiscal year 1951-52 and $63,290,- 
000 for the fiscal year 1952-53 to the state 
auditor for the common-school fund apportion 
ment to These each 
year included $57,000 as interest on the state 
debt to the permanent school fund. SB 491 


counties. amounts for 


appropriated from state general revenues to 
Chicago and other districts for the fiscal years 
1951-52 and 1952-53 the total sum of $11, 
740,000 as 


of schools and classes for the variou 


reimbursement for excess costs 
types 
of physically and educable mentally handi- 
capped and maladjusted children; $8,938,000 
(including federal funds) for costs of school 
lunches ; and $8,200,000 for the transportation 
of common-school pupils. 

Laws 1953, SB 469, appropriated an addi 
tional $76,625.75 for pupil transportation to 
supplement the biennial appropriation of $8,- 
200,000 provided by Laws 1951, SB 491, 


more than half of which was spent in the fiscal 
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year 1951-52. HB 516 reduced to $10,800,000 
the amount of state funds appropriated for 
the education of physically or mentally handi- 
capped and maladjusted children for the fiscal 
years 1953-54 and 1954-55 but increased by 
200,000, to $8,400,000, the total reimburse- 
ment to school districts for pupil transporta- 
tion. The amount appropriated for the school 
lunch program, including federal funds, was 
reduced from $8,938,000 in the previous bi- 
ennium to $8,400,000 for the years 1953-54 
and 1954-55. HB 602 appropriated from the 
state general fund to the state auditor for 
the common-school fund apportionment $65,- 
504,000 for the fiscal year 1953-54 and $74,- 
334,000 for the fiscal year 1954-55, or a total 
of $139,838,000 for the biennium. This total 
represented an increase of $15,450,000 over 
the appropriation for the same purpose in the 
previous biennium. Included in this total for 
each year was $57,000, as formerly, for interest 
on the state debt to the permanent school fund. 


Indiana—aActs 1949, Chapter 247, enacted 
a new school foundation program law and ap- 
propriated $53,000,000 from money in the 
state school tuition fund for each of the years 
1949-50 and 1950-51. This appropriation pro- 
vided about $10,000,000 more than the state’s 
share of the cost of the former state aid pro- 
gram. The new foundation program law cre- 
ated a state school equalization fund to re- 
place the school tuition fund. It also provided 
that the legislature annually transfer from 
state general revenues to the equalization fund 
an amount sufficient to meet the requirements 
of the new program. 

Acts 1951, Chapter 217, appropriated $118,- 
000,000 from the state general fund to the 
state school equalization fund for the support 
of the school foundation program in the fiscal 
years 1951-52 and 1952-53. 

Acts 1953, Chapter 152, appropriated $132,- 
700,000 for state school support in the bi- 
ennium, July 1, 1953-June 30, 1955, almost 
$15,000,000 more than in the preceding bi- 
ennium. This total provided $68,390,000 for 
the fiscal year 1953-54 and $64,310,000 for 
the fiscal year 1954-55. 


Iowa—Laws 1949, Chapter 10, appropri- 
ated to the department of public instruction 
$526,000 for each of the years 1949-50 and 
1950-51 for the education of handicapped 
children; $72,000 for each year as state aid 
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to mining camp schools; and $49,500 for » 
year for expenses of normal institutes, Ch», 
ter 11 provided $3,000,000 to the departmey 
of public instruction for each year a 
aid for pupil transportation. Laws 1949. Ch,, 
ter 12, provided for school districts whic 
qualified for supplemental (equalization) 4j) 
$4,000,000 for the biennium. Chapter |{7 
increased the amount of general aid to pub|i 
schools for the biennium, July 1, 1949-Jyp, 
30, 1951, from 11 cents in the preceding | 
ennium to 17 cents for each elementary-scho, 
pupil and from 14 cents to 20 cents for ea 
high-school pupil. The total amount of genera! 
aid appropriated was $12,000,000 and jp- 
cluded for the first time the additional sup 
of 25 cents per day for each student carrying 
at least 30 hours of junior-college work. 


Laws 1951, Chapter 8, appropriated to the 
state department of public instruction the sums 
of $526,000 for hearing tests of schoo! chil 
dren ; $72,000 for aid to mining camp schools: 
and $49,500 as aid for the support of normal 
institutes. Chapter 9 provided $3,000,000 from 
the state general fund for each year of the bi 
ennium as state aid for pupil transportation. 
Chapter 10 appropriated $4,000,000 from the 
state general fund to qualifying districts as 
supplemental aid. Chapter 11 provided $12 
000,000 for general aid to the public schools 
for each year, the same level as in the preced 
ing biennium. 

Laws 1953, Chapter 12, appropriated $3 
000,000 for each year of the biennium, July | 
1953-June 30, 1955, for aid for public-school! 
transportation. Chapter 13 increased the 
amount of supplemental aid to qualifying dis 
tricts by $1,000,000 for each year, or from $4, 
000,000 to $6,000,000 for the biennium. Chap 
ter 14 continued general aid at $12,000,000 
for each year of the biennium, July |, !953- 
June 30, 1955, the same level as in the two 
preceding bienniums. 


Kansas—Laws 1949, Chapter 58, appro- 
priated $250,000 from the state treasury in 
each of the fiscal years 1949-50 and 1950-5! 
for the promotion of vocational education 
in accordance with the federal program. 

Laws 1951, Chapter 32, made the same 
appropriation as in the preceding biennium— 
$250,000 for each fiscal year—for the promo 


tion of vocational education. 
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Laws 1953, Chapter 333, appropriated 


$262,500 for each of the fiscal years 1953-54 
and 1954-55, an increase of $12,500 each year 
over the amount appropriated for the preced- 
‘ng biennium, but authorized the use of not 
more than $23,500 in each year for salaries 
and expenses of supervisors and directors. 


Kentucky—Acts 1950, Chapter 1, pro- 
vided for each of the fiscal years 1950-51 and 
1951-52 the sum of $20,070,000 for the com- 
mon-school per-capita fund for paying and in- 
creasing teachers’ salaries; $2,230,000 for the 
state school equalization fund; $735,000 for 
school textbooks; and $90,000 for vocational 
education. 

Acts 1950, Chapter 122, appropriated ad- 
ditional sums, $142,500 to the common-school 
per-capita fund and $2,057,500 to the school 
equalization fund, for each of the fiscal years 
1950-51 and 1951-52 to supplement amounts 
already provided by Chapter 1 of Acts 1950. 

Acts (extra session) 1951, Chapter 2, pro- 
vided from state surplus funds for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1952, an additional $6,- 
000,000 for salaries of public-school teachers 
to be added to and distributed as part of the 
common-school fund per-capita apportionment. 

Acts 1952, Chapter 88, provided $35,000 
for each of the years 1952-53 and 1953-54 to 
be used in reimbursing counties and independ- 
ent school districts for the cost of educating 
children residing in state institutions, to the 
extent that such costs exceeded the per-capita 
distribution from the common-school fund. 


Acts 1952, Chapter 106, appropriated $26,- 
212,500 to the common-school per-capita fund 
for each year of the biennium, July 1, 1952- 
June 30, 1954, thus continuing this fund at the 
same level as for the year 1951-52; and pro- 
viding $5,573,000 for each year for the equali- 
zation fund. This act also appropriated in- 
creased annual amounts of $900,000 for the 
purchase of school textbooks and $410,000 for 
vocational education. 


Louisiana—Acts 1950, Act No. 452, ap- 
propriated $6,929,378 for the fiscal year 1950- 
51 and $7,029,378 for the fiscal year 1951-52 
from the state general fund to supplement 
the distribution from the state public-school 
fund. In addition, this act appropriated from 
the state general fund for each year of the 
biennium, $561,534 for increasing salaries of 


$614,689 for matching fed- 
eral funds for vocational education ; $500,000 
for the state vocational education program; 
and $8,400,000 for the school lunch program. 

Acts 1952, Act No. 271, appropriated from 
the state general fund for each of the years 
1952-53 and 1953-54, the sums of $8,400,000 
for the school lunch program as in the previ- 
ous biennium; $75,000 for high schools offer- 
ing courses in industrial arts; $1,114,689 for 
vocational education; and $200,000 for the 
education of physically handicapped and other 
exceptional children. 


school bus drivers; 


Maine—Private and Special Laws 1949, 
Chapter 196, appropriated $4,128,000 from 
general revenues as educational aid to cities 
and towns for each of the years 1949-50 and 
1950-51 and $500,000 for each of those years 
for the equalization of educational opportuni- 
ties. In addition, $120,000 was provided for 
aid to academies for each year; $179,780 for 
1949-50 and $179,559 for 1950-51 for the 
schooling of children in unorganized places; 
$183,000 for each year as aid to towns com 
prising school unions; $144,347 for 1949-50 
and $144,400 for 1950-51 for vocational edu- 
cation, vocational rehabilitation, and trade 
schools ; $135,000 for each year for industrial 
education ; $37,500 for each year for physical 
education; and $15,000 for each year for 
educating physically handicapped children. 

Laws (special session) 1950, Chapters 216 
and 217, which contained supplementary appro- 
priations for educational and other purposes 
from the state general fund surplus for the 
1949-50 and 1950-51 fiscal years, provided 
for an additional $1,069,800 in state educa- 
tional aid and $50,000 for the schooling of 
children in unorganized territory. 

Private and Special Laws 1951, Chapter 
192, appropriated a total of $5,864,092 for the 
fiscal year 1951-52 and $5,045,677 for the 
fiscal year 1952-53 for educational aid to 
cities and towns; $195,711 for 1951-52 and 
$196,226 for 1952-53 for the schooling of 
children in unorganized territory; $183,000 
for each year for towns comprising super- 
intendency unions; $20,000 for each year for 
the education of physically handicapped pu- 
pils; $120,000 for each year for aid to acade- 
mies ; $28,000 for each year for industrial edu- 
cation; and $191,689 for 1951-52 and $203.,- 
810 for 1952-53 for vocational education, 
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trade schools, and vocational rehabilitation. 
Chapter 223 made a supplementary appropria- 
tion of $23,549 for the year 1951-52 and 
$40,744 for 1952-53 for the education of 
children in unorganized territory. 

Private and Special Laws 1953, Chapter 
145, increased to $6,559,848 for 1953-54 and 
$6,556,830 for 1954-55, the amount of gen- 
eral education aid to cities and towns and 
provided for each of those years $186,144 
for towns comprising school unions; $2200 
for the secondary education of island children ; 
and $22,000 for the education of physically 
handicapped children. In addition, $128,286 
was provided for 1952-53 and $137,101 for 
1953-54 for the education of children in un- 
organized territory ; $124,581 for 1953-54 and 
$123,515 for 1954-55 as state funds for the 
federal program of vocational education; and 
$72,759 for 1953-54 and $63,573 for 1954-55 
for the state vocational trade school. The 
sums of $40,000 for vocational rehabilitation 
and $27,000 for industrial education were also 
provided for each year by this act. 


Maryland—Laws 1949, Chapter 193, pro- 
vided from the state general fund $24,895,671 
as state aid for public schools for the fiscal 
year 1949-50. This amount included $4,569,- 
800 for classroom-unit aid ; $6,322,740 as basic 
aid on a per-pupil basis; $11,486,174 for the 
state equalization fund; $979,560 for part 
payment of salaries of supervisors and _ help- 
ing teachers; $1,336,397 for the school build- 
ing incentive fund ; $35,000 for the education 
of physically and mentally handicapped chil- 
dren; and certain other sums for other than 
elementary- and secondary-school functions. 

Laws 1950, Chapter 7, provided $25,458,- 
974 as state aid for public schools, about the 
same as in the preceding year. This amount 
included $4,840,090 as classroom-unit aid ; $6,- 
862,720 as basic aid; $11,087,324 for the 
equalization fund; $1,013,508 as state pay- 
ments for salaries of county superintendents 
and supervisory personnel ; $1,367,832 for the 
building incentive fund ; $96,500 for the edu- 
cation of mentally and physically handicapped 
children; and certain other amounts. Most 
of these appropriations were larger than the 
corresponding amounts for the preceding year. 
The amount provided for the equalization 
fund was less than that of the year before. 


Laws 1951, Chapter 296, appropriated $28 
471,469 for state aid to public schools 
fiscal year 1951-52. All amounts making y 
this total were increased, except allotimen:. 
to the building incentive fund and fo; 
payments for salaries of supervising and hel; 
ing teachers, the amount provided for the ed 
cation of handicapped children was the sa; 
as in the preceding year. 

Laws 1952, Chapter 7, increased to $29 
831,679 the appropriation from the gene: 
fund for aid to public schools for the | 
year 1952-53. Allotments included in this tor 
for classroom-unit aid, basic per-pupil 
equalization aid, building incentive fund, a; 
aid for the education of physically and me 
tally handicapped pupils, were all increas 
over the corresponding amounts for the pr 
ceding year. The largest proportionate 
crease was in the appropriation for the educa 
tion of handicapped pupils. 

Laws 1953, Chapter 661, again increas 
the total allotment for state aid to the pub! 
schools to $31,513,419. All the major allot 
ments included in this total were increased 
This act provided for an additional allotment 
of $1,172,305 for increases in teachers’ sal 
ries and for the adjustment of the minimun 
school program accordingly. 


Michigan—Public Acts 1949, Act 
260, appropriated $82,094,204 from the gen 
eral fund for distribution to school districts 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1950. This 
was an increase of about $10,000,000 over t! 
amount appropriated for the year ending Ju 
30, 1949, and provided for raising per-pu 
allotments in elementary and high schools | 
$20. The Michigan constitution, as amende 
in 1946, requires the state legislature to ma! 
the general fund appropriation to schools equa 
to 44.77 percent of state sales tax collections 

Public Acts (extra session) 1950, Act \: 
32, provided $87,132,344, about $5,000,00 
more than in the preceding year, as state aid 
to school districts for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1951, in accordance with the con 
stitutional requirement mentioned above. 


Public Acts 1951, Act No. 212, again in 


creased the amount of the annual distribution 


t 


from the state general fund to school districts 


by almost $2,000,000 to $89,032,394 for th: 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1952. 
Public Acts 1953, Act No. 229, appropri 
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ved $106,333,876 as aid to school districts 


‘or the fiscal year ending June 30, 1953, over 
17,000,000 in excess of the previous year’s 


ppropriation and representing the greatest 


ecrease in state aid for public schools in any 
ear of the five-year period 1949-1953. 


Mississippi—Laws 1950, Chapter 26, pro- 
ded from the state treasury for each of the 
sscal years 1950 and 1951, $8,750,000 for the 
ner-capita fund ; $8,750,000 for the state equal- 
ring fund; and supplemental appropriations 
¢ $1,500,000 for increasing teachers’ salaries 
nd $500,000 for the cost of transportation 
{ pupils in Negro schools. Chapter 27 appro- 
oriated supplementary sums of $250,000 for 
the per-capita fund and $250,000 for the state 
school equalizing fund for each of the years 
ending June 30, 1951, and June 30, 1952; 
these sums were to be used for increasing 
teachers’ salaries and for the employment of 
idditional classroom teachers. Chapter 29 ap- 
propriated $1,658,276 from the state treasury 
tor the July ie 1950-June 30, 1951, biennium 
for the state textbook fund for purchases of 
rextbooks and for the expenses of the state 
textbook purchasing board. Chapter 51 ap- 
propriated $850,000 for vocational education 
for each year of the biennium. Chapter 56 ap- 
propriated $124,381.90 from the state treas- 
ury as interest on the Chickasaw School Fund 
for the years 1950-51 and 1951-52. Chapter 
57 appropriated for the biennium, July 1, 
1950-June 30, 1952, $137,500 for the educa- 
tion of children suffering from spastic paraly- 
sis. Chapter 58 appropriated $12,000 for the 
purposes of providing instruction for children 
hospitalized for orthopedic care. Chapter 108 
provided $14,000,000 from the state treasury 
for the fiscal years 1950-51 and 1951-52 re- 
imbursing counties, county districts, and mu- 
nicipal separate school districts for tax reve- 
nues lost because of the tax exemption of 
homesteads. Chapter 157 appropriated $2,- 
00,000 for the construction of school build- 
ngs for Negro children and for the equaliza- 
tion of school building facilities between white 
ind Negro schools. Chapter 172 made an ad- 
ditional appropriation of $120,000 from the 
state treasury to the state textbook fund. 
|Chapter 180 provided $1,024,862 from the 
state treasury as state aid for school construc- 
ition in counties where need for such con- 
struction had been established by survey. 


Laws 1952, Chapter 19, appropriated $22,- 
000,000 for the support of common schools 
in each of the fiscal years 1952-53 and 1953-54 
—$11,000,000 in each of the two years for 
the per-capita fund and $11,000,000 in each 
vear for the state school equalizing fund. Sup 
plemental amounts of $2,250,000 for increas- 
ing and equalizing teachers’ salaries in the 
Negro schools and $750,000 for the transpor- 
tation of pupils in Negro schools were also 
provided for each year. Chapter 21 appropri- 
ated $2,121,200 for the purchase of free text 
books and for paying the expenses of the Mis 
sissippi state textbook rating and purchasing 
board. Chapter 38 provided $1,000,000 for 
the fiscal year 1952-53 and $1,000,000 for 
the fiscal year 1953-54 from the state treas- 
ury for the support of vocational education. 
Chapter 43 provided for the state payment of 
$124,381.90 as interest on the Chickasaw 
School Fund for the fiscal years beginning 
1951 and 1952. Chapter 44 made $160,000 
available from the state general fund during 
each of the fiscal years beginning 1952 and 
1953 for the education and treatment of chil 
dren afflicted with cerebral palsy. Chapter 45 
appropriated $12,000 to the state board of 
education for school instruction for children 
hospitalized for orthopedic care during the 
fiscal years beginning 1952 and 1953. Chapter 
46 provided $200,000 for the education of 
exceptional children. Chapter 88 authorized 
the expenditure of $16,000,000 from the state 
treasury for the fiscal years beginning 1952 
and 1953 for reimbursements to 
county districts, and municipal separate schools 
for revenues lost on account of the tax exemp- 
tion of homesteads. Chapter 108 appropriated 
$3,000,000 from the state treasury as state 
aid for the construction of school buildings 
in counties and districts. The law required 
the total appropriation to be divided equally 


counties, 


between school construction for the white and 
Negro races in counties and districts where 
need had been definitely established on the 
basis of a survey of existing school building 
facilities. Chapter 139 repealed Chapter 157 
of the Laws of 1950 which had provided $2,- 
000,000 for the equalization of school building 
facilities for white and Negro children and 
appropriated $788,346 as state aid for the 
construction of school buildings for Negroes 
where a need for construction had been estab- 
lished on the basis of a survey. Chapter 145 
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appropriated $37,797 from the state treasury 
as aid for the construction of school buildings 
in counties and school districts where a need 
for this aid had been definitely established. 
This act repealed Chapter 180 of the Laws of 
1950 but provided for the reappropriation of 
the unexpended balance of the amount appro- 


priated by the 1950 act. 


Missouri—Laws 1949, HB 22, provided 
for the payment of $374,080 from the state 
general fund as annual interest on certificates 
of indebtedness held in trust for the state 
school fund. 

Laws 1949, HB 23, allocated one-third of 
state general revenues to the public-school 
monies fund for the support of public schools. 
HB 370 appropriated $750,000 for new build- 
ings in reorganized districts. HB 436 appro- 
priated $5,000,000 from the state postwar 
reserve fund to supplement the appropriation 
of one-third of the general revenues. 

Laws 1951, HB 3, allocated one-third of 
state general revenues for the support of public 
schools and $250,000 from the state postwar 
reserve fund for school building aid in reor- 
ganized districts. HB 11 provided an addi- 
tional $1,500,000 of school building aid to 
reorganized districts. HB 496, the general ap- 
propriation act, carried a $7,000,000 appro- 
priation from the state postwar reserve fund 
to supplement the appropriation of one-third 
of the general revenues made by HB 3 for 
the support of the public schools. 

Laws 1953, HB 324, appropriated one-third 
of the general revenues of the state for the 
support of the public schools. HB 224 con- 
tained a deficiency appropriation of $1,290,806 
for state aid for school buildings in reorgan- 
ized districts to supplement the appropriation 
made for this purpose for the biennium, July 
1, 1953-June 30, 1955. An appropriation of 
$9,250,000—$2,250,000 more than for the 
preceding biennium—arried by this act for the 
support of the public schools from July 1, 
1953, to June 30, 1955, was vetoed. 


Montana—Laws 1949, HB 451, appro- 
priated $4,300,000 from the state general 
fund to the state public-school general fund 
for each of the years 1949-50 and 1950-51. 
This amount, which was $1,500,000 more than 
the amount of the appropriation for the year 


1948-49, was required for meeting the o. 
of the new school foundation program es) 
lished by Laws 1949, Chapter 199, 

Laws 1951, HB 418, increased by $365 
to $4,665,000 the general fund appropriation 
to the public-school general fund for each 
the years 1951-52 and 1952-53. 

Laws 1953, HB 371, appropriated fro, 
the general fund to the public-school equa! 
zation fund $2,900,000 for the first yea; 
the biennium, July 1, 1953-June 30, 1955. ., 
$4,665,000 for the second year. The amy 
of the appropriation for the earlier year wa. 
$1,767,000 short of the amount provided { 
the public-school general fund in each year 0; 
the preceding biennium but held-over balances 
were available to make up the differ 
Foundation program schedules for the biep 
nium were increased by a little over 9 percent 
but additional returns from school lands, prin 
cipally oil lease revenue, provided money { 
meeting most of the additional cost. 


+ 
0 


Nebraska—Acts 1949, LB 434, app 
priated from the state general fund to th 
state superintendent of public instruction fo: 
the biennium, July 1, 1949-June 30, 1951, a 
total of $821,565 and any unexpended bal 
ances, including: $25,000 as state aid to weak 
schools ; $50,000 for aid to Mallery Act hic! 
school and consolidated districts ; $115,765 fo: 
aid for normal training in high schools ; $250) 
000 for the special education of handicapped 
pupils ; $26,750 for school district reorgan 
zation ; and other sums. 

Acts 1951, LB 222, provided for an ap 
propriation of $1,031,704 from the state gen 
eral fund to the state superintendent of publi 
instruction for the biennium, July |, 195! 
June 30, 1953. For special aids for the publi 
schools this appropriation provided $428,|() 
for the special education of handicapped pu 
pils; $14,170 for the reorganization of schoo! 
districts; $28,000 for Mallery Act schools 
and other amounts. LB 243 contained an ap 
propriation from the general fund to the state 
superintendent of public instruction, totaling 
$1,100,400 for the biennial period, July |! 
1953-June 30, 1955, and including $515,000 
for the special education of handicapped pu- 
pils, and $25,000 for Mallery Act schools. 


Nevada—Statutes 1949, Chapter +1, au 


thorized a transfer of $245,099 from the state 
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eneral fund to make up for a deficiency in 
che appropriation to the state school distribu- 


sve fund provided by Act of 1947. Chapter 

25 provided for a transfer of $4,060,300 from 

the state general fund for the state school 
stributive fund and a transfer of $600,000 
* the state high-school fund for the biennium, 
‘uly 1, 1949-June 30, 1951. 
Statutes 1951, Chapter 279, appropriated 
from general fund revenues for the biennium 
ending June 30, 1953, $4,108,000 to the 
sate school distributive fund and $700,000 
) the state high-school fund. Chapter 281 
-reated a state school contingent fund and pro- 
vided $150,000 from the general fund for its 
yse during the biennium ending June 30, 1953, 
for granting aid to school districts which lack 
suficient immediately available funds for their 
proper maintenance and operation. 

Statutes 1953, Chapter 294, provided for a 
jiennial appropriation of $763,584 from the 
veneral fund for aid to rural schools and aid 
to high schools; and an appropriation of $4,- 
633,336 to the state school distributive fund 
to be used for regular, relief, and emergency 
apportionments to school districts; and for 
other purposes. Chapter 323 appropriated $2,- 
00,000 for additional pupil and teacher ap- 
portionments during the biennium ending June 
30, 1955. 

New Hampshire—Laws 1949, Chapter 
323, allotted $1,102,780 to the state board of 
education for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1950; this total included $400,000 for equal- 
ization aid to school districts; $4000 for the 
transportation of pupils in unorganized areas; 
$121,775 for statewide school supervision ; 
$15,473.60 for vocational education; and 
other sums. Chapter 324 appropriated out of 
a slightly higher total ($1,125,661) the same 
amounts for equalization aid, pupil transpor- 
tation in unorganized areas, and statewide 
supervision for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1951, as those provided for the preceding year 
by Chapter 323. The appropriation for voca- 
tional education for 1950-51 was $15,598. 

Laws 1951, Chapter 255, provided $605,- 
000 from general revenues as state aid for a 
more costly school foundation program, of 
which $5000 was allotted for aid for trans- 
portation in unorganized areas. This act also 
provided $118,000 for costs of statewide 
supervision and smaller sums for special edu- 
cational purposes. 


Laws 1953, Chapter 248, made available 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1954, 
$128,554 for the state board of education; 
$900,000 for foundation program aid; $7000 
for costs of pupil transportation in unorgan 
ized areas; $157,000 for statewide supervi- 
sion; and $18,262 for vocational education. 
Chapter 249 provided for the fiscal year end 
ing June 30, 1955, $132,957 for state board 
of education expenses ; $900,000, as in the pre 
ceding year, for foundation program aid; 
$160,000 for statewide supervision ; and $18, 
408 in state funds for vocational education. 


New Jersey—Laws 1949, Chapter 43, 
provided for a total of $25,376,017 of state 
aid to public schools for the fiscal year 1949- 
50; this sum included $14,370,897 as founda- 
tion program aid and $8,824,660 as additional 
aid to local-school districts on an attendance 
basis. In addition, it provided $131,250 for 
salaries of county superintendents; $250,000 
as reimbursements to school districts for one- 
half the excess cost of the education of crip- 
pled children; $60,000 for library aid and 
for visual aids and forms to local-school dis- 
tricts; and $1,739,209 for manual training, 
vocational, and industrial schools. 

Laws 1950, Chapter 236, provided $15,- 
392,604 for the foundation program ; $7,386,- 
519 for additional aid; $138,300 for county 
superintendents’ salaries; $275,000 for the 
education of crippled children; $60,000 for 
library and visual aids and forms for school 
districts; and $1,782,577 for manual training, 
vocational and industrial schools. 

Laws 1951, Chapter 49, appropriated $16,- 
212,890 for aid according to the formula for 
the foundation program ; $6,474,845 for addi- 
tional aid; $142,950 for salaries of county 
superintendents; $300,000 for the education 
of crippled children; $85,000 for library and 
visual aids and forms; and $1,869,885 for 
manual, industrial, and vocational training. 

Laws 1952, Chapter 43, appropriated $16,- 
979,140 as formula aid under the founda- 
tion program; $6,634,821 for additional aid ; 
$155,100 for county superintendents’ sala- 
ries; $348,250 as aid for crippled children; 
$85,380 for library and visual aids and forms; 
and $1,955,440 for manual training, voca- 
tional, and industrial schools. 

Laws 1953, Chapter 102, provided $16,- 
478,969 for aid under the foundation program 
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formula ; $7,894,728 for additional aid ; $179,- 
175 for county superintendents’ salaries ; $406,- 
079 for the education of crippled children; 
$95,000 for library and visual aids and forms; 
and $1,947,641 as aid to manual training, vo- 
cational, and industrial schools. Concurrent 
Resolution No. 2, adopted in 1953, provided 
for an additional appropriation of $1,029,138 
to insure that no district would receive less 
aid in 1953-54 than in the preceding year. 


New York—Laws 1949, Chapter |, made 
up a deficiency of $1,256,750 in the appropria- 
tion to the state education department for the 
support of common schools in the year 1948- 
49. Chapter 234 provided $227,550,000 from 
the local assistance fund in the state general 
fund as aid for the support of common schools. 
The act also provided, among other sums, 
$450,000 for the education, physical treat- 
ment, and care of physically handicapped chil- 
dren; and $2,550,000 for administration and 
apportionments under the provisions of the 
school lunch program act. Chapter 431 ap- 
propriated $200,000 for additional aid to 
school districts whose pupil attendance had 
been extraordinarily increased during the cur- 
rent or preceding school year. 


Laws 1950, Chapter 93, appropriated $231,- 
700,000 for the support of common schools; 
$60,000 for the education of physically hand- 
icapped children; and $2,900,000 for costs of 
the school lunch program. 

Laws 1951, Chapter 45, appropriated $242,- 
500,000 for the support of common schools; 
$110,000 for the education of physically hand- 
icapped children; and $3,350,000 for costs of 
the school lunch program. Chapter 46 made a 
supplemental appropriation of $2,260,000 to 
make up for a deficiency in the support of 
common schools. Chapter 58 reduced from 
60.85 percent to 57.35 percent the share of 
total general fund revenues credited to the 
local assistance fund and correspondingly in- 
creased from 39.15 percent to 42.65 percent 
the remaining portion reserved for the state 
purposes fund. All state aid to local govern- 
ment subdivisions, including school districts, 
is appropriated from the local assistance fund. 
Chapter 210 increased the appropriation for 
the support of common schools, as provided 
by Laws 1951, Chapter 45, from $242,500,- 
000 to $261,750,000 and increased the de- 
ficiency appropriation provided by Laws 1951, 


Chapter 46, from $2,260,000 to $2.860 (iy 
a total increase of $19,850,000 in the . 
bined amount of the two appropriations. priated 

Laws 1952, Chapter 57, provided 92° nent ¢ 
000,000 as state aid for the support of ¢ 
mon schools; $3,700,000 for the school |yy 
program; and $110,000 for the education q; 
physically handicapped children. 

Laws 1952, Chapter 715, appropriar, 
$500,000 for emergency aid to school distri 
in which an unusual growth in attendance hy 
occurred in the preceding fiscal year or y 
expected to occur in the current fiscal yea; 

Laws 1953, Chapter 22, provided $287 
300,000 for the support of common schook 
$110,000 for the education of physically hand 
icapped children; and $4,000,000 for cos 
of the school lunch program in the year 1953. B2> Pe 
54. Chapter 276 provided an additional $\) amount 
000 for the education of physically handicapped Ohi 
children. Chapter 473 authorized the state §B founda 
commissioner to apportion additional sums §% $\04,9 
during the school year 1953-54 as emergenc each y 
relief to school districts with extraordinary i; 30, 19 
creases in average daily attendance and app: n eac’ 
priated $1,500,000 from the local assistance: 
fund for this purpose. Chapter 474 provided 
an additional $200,000 to be used by the star 
commissioner of education in making supp| 
mentary apportionments to school districts fo: 
unusual increases in attendance occurring dur 
ing the preceding school year (1952-53). 


North Carolina—Laws 1949, Chapt 
1249, appropriated $82,273,494 for the yea 
1949-50, and $83,520,999 for the year 195| 
51 from the state treasury for the support o! 
the nine-month school term. This act also pr 
vided for $50,000,000 in state aid to count 
school systems, $25,000,000 of which was a | 
propriated from the postwar reserve fund and es 
the other $25,000,000 was to be derived fron — 
the sale of bonds. Chapter 1295 amended §& “°™ 
Chapter 1249 to provide that in case th Ok 
$25,000,000 in bonds voted were not issued 
allocations should be $250,000 to each count) 
in case $25,000,000 in bonds were issued 
$250,000 should be allocated to each count) 
in addition to an allocation of $25,000,000 on 
the basis of average daily membership. 

Laws 1951, Chapter 642, provided $%6, 
576,182 for the year 1951-52 and $101,011, 
929 for the year 1952-53 for the support o! 
the nine-month school term. This was an in- 
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-rease of almost $32,000,000 over the pre- 
eding two-year period. Chapter 1181 appro- 
sriated $8,100,000 for the upward adjust- 
ment of salaries of public-school teachers, 
principals, and supervisors for the year 1950- 
5] in accordance, as nearly as possible, with 
_ salary schedule to be established by the state 
.oard of education for the school year 1951-52. 

Laws 1953, Chapter 1165, increased state 
id from the state general fund in support of 
che nine-month school term for the year 1953- 
54 to $114,958,174 as compared with $101,- 
11.929 for the second year of the preceding 
‘ennium. The same act authorized a 10-per- 
sent increase in the salaries of teachers and 
ther state employees at the end of each year 
f the 1953-54 biennium. A further increase of 
25 percent was made contingent upon the 
mount of money in the general fund. 


Ohio—Laws 1951, HB 48, raised school 
foundation program levels. HB 671 provided 
$104,905,000 as aid to school districts for 
each year of the biennium, July 1, 1951-June 
0, 1953; this amount included $102,950,000 
n each year for school foundation program 
iid; $1,455,000 as aid for the education of 
handicapped children; and $500,000 for vo- 
cational education. SB 160 provided for the 
apportionment by the state department of edu- 
cation of $3,000,000 to districts with low 
tax valuations for repairs, improvements, and 
equipment of the existing school plant. HB 
672 appropriated $2,000,000 for financial as- 
sistance to school districts of low tax valua- 
tion for emergency school building needs. 

Laws 1953, SB 23, raised school foundation 
program levels. HB 10 appropriated $115,- 
500,000 for school foundation program aid 
for each year of the biennium. HB 816 ap- 
propriated $3,000,000 for emergency school 
building needs in districts of low tax valua- 
tion, 


Oklahoma—Laws 1949, HB 58, appro- 
priated $1,833,148 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1949, to take care of costs of pur- 
chasing textbooks. HB 119 allotted $46,000 
from the surplus in the state emergency fund 
to the state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion for payments of claims for aid to consoli- 
dated districts. HB 185 appropriated $100,000 
for each of the years ending June 30, 1950, 
and June 30, 1951, to the state superintend- 
ent of public instruction for the expenses of 


administering the program of audio-visual ed 
ucation. SB 151 appropriated $550,000 for 
1949-50 and $600,000 for 1950-51 from state 
general revenues to the state board for voca 
tional education. SB 52 made available the 
sum of $185,500 for each of the years ending 
June 30, 1950, and June 30, 1951, for costs 
of salaries, travel, supplies, and equipment in 
with the administration of the 
school lunch program. SB 157 appropriated 
$26,000,000 from the state general fund for 
the support of the minimum school program in 
the fiscal year 1949-50 ($9,000,000 more 
than in 1948-49) and $24,000,000 in the fiscal 
year 1950-51. In addition, $4,000,000 for use 
in each of the years 1949-50 and 1950-51 was 
appropriated from the surplus in the state 
emergency funds of 1948-49 and 1949-50. 
Laws 1951, HB 46, made appropriations 
of $1,525,000 from the surplus in the state 
emergency fund for the fiscal year 1950-51; 
$50,000 from the general revenues fund for 
the year 1951-52; and $425,000 from the 
general revenue fund for 1952-53 to pay for 
the purchase of school textbooks and the cost 
of administering the free textbook program. 
This act also provided for the payment of 
$750,000 from the state emergency fund to 
the school textbook program, not to become 
effective, however, until a transfer of $10,- 
000,000 had been made from the emergency 
fund to the state highway fund under a previ- 
ous commitment. HB 119 appropriated $600,- 
000 from the state general fund to the state 
board of vocational education for each of the 
fiscal years ending June 30, 1952, and June 
30, 1953. SB 112 provided $800,000 from the 
state emergency fund to supplement the ap- 
propriation made by SB 157 of the Laws 
of 1949 for the support of the minimum school 
program in 1950-51. This act also authorized 
any unexpended balance in this appropriation 
from the emergency fund to be used in in- 
creasing salaries of teachers under the provi- 
sions of the minimum program law. SB 13 
increased the appropriation for the support of 
the minimum school program to $30,100,000 
for the fiscal year 1951-52 and to $28,500,000 
for the fiscal year 1952-53. Of these amounts 
$24,750,000 for the year 1951-52 and $23,- 
325,000 for 1952-53 came from the general 
revenue fund and the remainder in each year 
from surplus funds in the state treasury. SB 


connection 
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96 provided $135,450 from general revenues 
in each of the years 1951-52 and 1952-53 for 
costs of operating the school lunch program. 

Laws 1953, HB 513, provided $24,310,000 
from the general fund, $3,705,000 from the 
state emergency fund of 1953, and $1,500,000 
from the state emergency fund of 1954, or a 
total of $29,515,000 for the fiscal year 1954; 
and $27,400,000 from the general fund and 
$1,715,000 from the state emergency fund 
of 1954, or a total of $29,115,000 for the 
fiscal year 1955 for the support and mainte- 
nance of the public schools. 


Laws 1953, HB 562, appropriated $753,450 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1954, and 
$797,594 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1955, from the state general fund to the state 
board of vocational education for agricultural, 
home economics, trade, industrial, and dis- 
tributive education. HB 808 appropriated 
$133,288 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1954, and $132,538 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1955, from the state general fund 
for the expenses of the school lunch program. 
HB 931 appropriated $1,250,000 for the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1954, from the sur- 
plus in the emergency fund of 1953 and $750,- 
000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1955, 
from unappropriated balances in the state gen- 
eral fund of 1954 to the state board of educa- 
tion for the free textbook program. HB 932 
provided $750,000 from the surplus in the 
emergency appropriation fund of 1953 to the 
state board of education to pay for purchases 
of textbooks made during the 1952-53 fiscal 
year. SB 5 made appropriations of $200,000 
for the fiscal year 1953-54 and $225,000 for 
the fiscal year 1954-55 for the cost of special 
education for handicapped children. 


Oregon—Laws 1949, Chapter 150, doubled 
the amount of the allotment that could be 
made from the basic school support fund for 
transportation aid on a pupil mileage basis to 
districts in counties having in residence fewer 
than 2.5 children of school age per square mile. 
Chapter 170 increased from $100,000 to $120,- 
000 the amount set aside from the basic 
school support fund for administration and 
as a reserve for paying costs of making periodic 
studies. This act also limited to $275,000 
the portion of an emergency allotment from 
the basic school support fund that could be 
used for the special education of handicapped 


pupils. Chapter 507 provided for increas), 
the annual amount of the basic school suppor: 
fund from $50 to $80 per census child 

Laws 1951, Chapter 538, increased ; 
allotment from the basic school support { 
for the public-school emergency fund fro, 
$550,000 to $700,000 and raised the limi: 
the part of the emergency fund that could | 
used for the program of education of hand 
capped children from $275,000 to $450.09 
Chapter 538 also allotted $60,000 from th, 
basic school support fund for expenses of +! 
school district reorganization program. Cha; 
ter 556 appropriated $3000 for the purchas 
of equipment for use in instructing childre; 
with defective vision. SJR 12 proposed 
transfer assets of the world war veterans state 
aid sinking fund to the common-schoo! fund 

Laws 1953, Chapter 444, appropriated fron 
the basic school support fund $100,000 ¢ 
the development of a program of educatio: 
of mentally gifted and mentally retarded chi! 
dren. Chapter 547 provided for continuing 
the appropriation from the general fund ¢ 
the basic school support fund at the rate of 
$80 per census child. 


Pennsylvania—Laws 1949, Act No. 557 
appropriated from state general revenues $5()(),. 
000 for the partial reimbursement of schoo! 
districts for rentals paid on school building 
or other educational facilities under the pro 
visions of the act creating a state school build 
ing authority. Appropriation Act No. 13-A 
transferred $25,000 from the motor license 
fund to the department of public instruction 
for use in promoting highway safety educa 
tion in the public schools. Appropriation Act 
No. 60-A provided $750,000 for aid to finan 
cially distressed school districts. Appropriation 
Act No. 89-A, the general appropriation act 
provided, among other sums for the depart 
ment of public instruction, $203,000,000 as 
state aid to school districts in the form « 
reimbursements for teachers’ salaries on 
teaching-unit basis, payments for closed 
schools and for nonresident high-school tu: 
tion, and for minimum salaries of teachers 
and supervisors of homebound children. This 
act also appropriated $16,100,000 for rein 
bursements for pupil transportation and $- 
727,500 for the special education of physical!) 
handicapped children. 


Laws 1951, Act No. 506, appropriated 
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50.000 for the maintenance of speech and 
rehabilitation centers by the state de- 


$1 


nearing 


artment of public instruction. Act No. 531 
:ppropriated $50,000 for the maintenance and 
operation of day care training centers for 


mentally handicapped children. Appropriation 
Act No. 10-A, again as in 1949, transferred 
$25,000 from the motor license fund for high- 
way safety education. Appropriation Act No. 
|22-A provided $996,000 for aid to financially 
distressed school districts during the biennium 
beginning June 1, 1951. Appropriation Acts 
No. 21-A and No. 44-A supplemented the 
amount provided by Act 122-A by providing 
$2000 each. Appropriation Act No. 134-A in- 
creased to $286,700,000 the amount of aid 
to school districts which was available for 
distribution on a teaching-unit basis and for 
payments for closed schools, nonresident high- 
school tuition, and for minimum salaries of 
teachers and supervisors in the education of 
homebound children. This act also provided, 
among other sums, $3,275,000 for the special 
education of handicapped pupils and $20,500,- 
000 for reimbursements for costs of pupil 
transportation. 

Appropriation Acts 1953, No. 6-A, pro- 
vided for the transfer of $25,000 from the 
motor license fund to the department of pub- 
lic instruction for costs of providing high- 
way safety education in the schools. Appro- 
priation Act No. 78-A appropriated $348,- 
000,000 for purposes of reimbursing school 
districts for teachers’ salaries on a teaching- 
unit basis, for payments for closed schools 
and nonresident high-school tuition, and for 
minimum salaries of teachers and supervisors 
for homebound children during the biennium 
beginning June 1, 1953. This act also pro- 
vided $3,733,000 for the special education of 
deaf or cerebral-palsied children. Appropria- 
tion Act No. 89-A appropriated $400,000 to 
the department of public instruction for aid 
to financially distressed school districts. 


Puerto Rico—Laws 1949, Act No. 55, 
provided for an annual appropriation of $40,- 
000 as financial aid to pupils of public rural 
and urban schools who showed proficiency in 
their studies and general merit so that they 
might continue their studies. Act No. 369 ap- 
propriated $801,000 from the insular treas- 
ury for the acquisition of sites and construc- 
tion, and $48,000 for the equipment of gram- 


mar, junior-high, and senior-high schools. Act 
No. 387 appropriated a total of $2,918,420 
from general funds to the insular department 
of education for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1950. Included in the total were $613, 
346 for personal services and expenses of the 
office of the commissioner of education; $14,- 
797,818 for salaries of professional and cleri- 
cal employees of the public schools; $591,000 
$3,854,- 
676 for school lunchrooms; and $2,061,580 
for other educational purposes. This act also 
appropriated $582,000 for matching federal 
funds for vocational education. 

Laws 1950, Act No. 165, appropriated from 
unencumbered general funds $100,000 to the 
department of education for the construction 
and equipment of grammar and junior and 
senior high-school classrooms in urban and 
rural schools. Act No. 401 repealed acts of 
1946 and 1947, which had appropriated funds 
for the design and construction of school lunch 
made unencumbered 
such funds payable to the commissioner of edu- 
cation for distribution to municipalities for es- 
tablishing municipal trust funds for school 
lunchroom purposes. Act No. 435 appropri- 
ated a total of $22,855,039 to the department 
of education from unappropriated funds in 
the treasury for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1951. The total included $675,396 for ex- 
penses of general administration and supervi- 
sion ; $3,850,000 for school lunchrooms; $17,- 
107,183 for operating expenses of the schools; 
$1,222,460 for other educational purposes. 

Law 1951, Act No. 161, appropriated $100,- 
000 for the equipment of industrial arts shops 
in junior high schools. Act No. 221 appro- 
priated $1,500,000 for the acquisition of lands 
and the construction and equipment of school- 
rooms under the already authorized school con- 
struction program. Act No. 452 appropriated 
to the department of education for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1952, a total of $24,- 
364,052, including $695,259 for personal serv- 
ices and other expenses of the commission- 
er’s office; $17,583,903 for the operation of 
the public schools; and $4,601,910 for other 
educational purposes. In addition, this act 
provided a total of $1,482,980 for the board 
of vocational education. 

Laws 1952, Act No. 397, provided $1,911,- 
000 for the construction and equipment of 


for other school operating expenses ; 


rooms and balances of 
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schoolrooms in the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1953, under the authorized school construc- 
tion program and for supplementing funds 
appropriated for the same purpose in previ- 
ous years. Of the total, $50,000 was to be set 
aside to provide for schoolrooms most urgently 
needed. Act No. 494 appropriated to the 
state department of education for use in the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1953, the follow- 
ing sums: $1,867,783 for administration and 
supervision; $17,142,572 for personal serv- 
ices and other operating expenses of the public 
schools; $2,059,727 for the board for voca- 
tional education; and $6,218,882 for other 
purposes—a total of $27,288,964. 


Rhode Island—Public Laws 1949, Chap- 
ter 2352, appropriated $2,973,425 for state 
aid for public schools during the school year 
ending June 30, 1950; this amount included 
$368,435 for the general support of public 
schools; $69,500 as aid to high and graded 
schools ; $38,000 for school supervision ; $35,- 
000 for pupil transportation ; $8500 for medi- 
cal inspection in the public schools; and $2,- 
335,000 for increases in teachers’ salaries. 

Public Laws 1950, Act No. 2448, made a 
supplementary appropriation of $65,000 for 
additions to teachers’ salaries. Act No. 2477 
appropriated a total of $2,989,090 for state 
aid to public schools for the year ending June 
30, 1951. The total appropriation included 
$2,345,000 as state aid for teachers’ salaries; 
$369,700 for the support of publie schools; 
$38,000 for state school supervision; $8500 
for medical inspection in the schools ; $40,000 
for the transportation of school children; and 
$118,990 as state aid under the equalization 
bill of 1936. 

Public Laws 1951, Chapter 2708, appro- 
priated $3,105,015. Included in this amount 
were the following sums: $119,210 for pay- 
ments under the equalization bill of 1936; 
$375,230 for state support of public schools; 
$69,075 for aid to high schools; $38,000 for 
supervision; $8500 for medical inspection; 
$45,000 for pupil transportation ; and $2,450,- 
000 for teachers’ salaries. Chapter 2785 pro- 
vided $153,500 to supplement the appropria- 
tion for teachers’ salaries made by Chapter 
2708. 

Public Acts 1952, Chapter 2901, provided 
$3,136,140 for total state aid for education; 
included in this amount was an appropriation 


of $2,475,000 for aid for teachers’ salaric: 
$120,000 for payments under the equalizatic, 
bill of 1936; $378,300 for the support of py 
lic schools ; $69,840 for aid to high and grade: 
schools; $38,000 as annual aid for supers 
sion; $9000 for medical inspection of pupils 
and $46,000 for transportation of pupils 
Chapter 2904 provided additional teacher. 
salary money in the amount of $68,600. 

Public Acts 1953, Chapter 3168, rais 
slightly the annual appropriation for st. 
educational aid to $3,192,800 of which $2 
520,000 was state aid for teachers’ salaries 
$51,600 was aid for the transportation | 
school children; and $383,700 was for th, 
support of public schools. Included also in th, 
total were $120,000 for payments under th: 
equalization bill of 1936; $70,500 for aid + 
high and graded schools ; $38,000 for expenses 
of supervision ; and $9000 for medical inspe 
tion in the schools. HB 903 made a suppl 
mentary appropriation of $130,000 for add 
tions to teachers’ salaries. 


South Carolina—Acts 1951, Act N, 
379, appropriated $33,900,000 as state aid fo 
teachers’ salaries in 1951-52, determined in 
accordance with a newly adopted salary sched 
ule but postponed until 1952-53 the effective 
ness of new regulations which would have r 
sulted in increases in teachers’ salaries. This 
act also appropriated $4,000,000 from the state 
general fund for the operation and maintenance 
of school bus equipment. 


Acts 1952, Act No. 718, provided a grand 
total of $41,114,009 for the office of th 
state superintendent of education ; this amount 
included $11,614,952 from which the state 
educational finance commission was author- 
ized to make allocations to counties and schoo! 
districts. This act also appropriated $36, 
290,000 as state aid for teachers’ salaries. 


Acts 1953, Resolution 174 and HB 1129, 
appropriated $4,550,000 from state surplus 
funds for distribution to counties and school 
districts in amounts equal to $8.75 per en- 
rolled pupil to be used as directed by a ma- 
jority of the county legislative delegation. Res- 
olution 347 and HB 1151 increased to $38,- 
500,000 the amount appropriated for teachers 
salaries by providing for state-aid payments 
equal to 110 percent of the rates required 
by the state salary schedule embodied in the 
permanent law. 
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South Dakota—Laws 1949, Chapter 64, 


ppropriated $15,000 from the state treasury 
‘} 


to pay the cost of instruction of crippled chil- 
dren for the biennium beginning July 1, 1949. 
Chapter 297 provided $12,500 for each year 
of the biennium as aid to common schools of 
jistricts containing nontaxable Indian lands. 
Chapter 298 appropriated $700,000 from state 
veneral revenues to be distributed to districts 
» lieu of taxes on nontaxable school indem- 
nity and endowment lands within their bor- 
ders. Chapter 299 appropriated $1,500,000 for 
1949-June 
3). 1951, to be distributed as general aid to 
public schools. Chapter 301 provided $12,000 
year to the 


each vear of the biennium, July 1, 


for each vocational education 
fund. 

Laws 1951, Chapter 324, appropriated $15,- 
000 from the state treasury for costs of instruc- 
tion of crippled children in the public schools 
during the biennium beginning July 1, 1951. 
Chapter 357 increased to $1,750,000 for each 
of the years 1951-52 and 1952-53 the dis- 
tribution of general aid to public schools on 
a teacher-pupil basis. Chapter 382 appro- 
priated $18,000 for each year for the voca- 
tional education program. 

Laws 1953, Chapter 340, appropriated $16,- 
000 from the state treasury for costs of in- 
struction of crippled children during the bi- 
ennium, July 1, 1953-June 30, 1955. Chap- 
ter 408 appropriated $2,000,000 from the state 
treasury for each year of the fiscal biennium 
as aid to public schools for distribution, as 
far as needed, partly on a per-teacher and 
partly on an enrolment basis. The total $4,- 
000,000 was $500,000 more than the amount 
of the corresponding appropriation for the 
preceding biennium. Chapter 440 provided 
$775,000, as compared with $700,000 appro- 
priated in 1951, for payments to school dis- 
tricts in lieu of taxes on nontaxable school and 
endowment lands. Chapter 446 appropriated 
$18,000 from the state treasury for the vo- 
cational education fund. 


Tennessee—Public Acts 1949, Chapter 9, 
the general education law, appropriated $39,- 
277,932 for the fiscal year 1949-50 as the 
state’s contribution to the support of a mini- 
mum school program for Grades I-XII, cost- 
ing $58,777,932; and $6,300,000 for capital 
outlays in both equalizing and nonequalizing 
counties. Chapter 173, the general appropria- 


tion act, appropriated $46,057,932 for the 
support of the public schools for each of the 
1949-50 1950-51. ‘This 


cluded $39,277,932 appropriated for 


years and sum in 
the sup 
port of the minimum school program by Public 
Acts 1949, Chapter 9. Both sums included 
receipts from state sales and tobacco taxes 
earmarked by statute, in part, for aid to the 
public schools but actually distributed to coun 
ties as a part of the general fund appropria 
tion for the support of the minimum school 
program. The total appropriation of $46,057, 
932 provided $6,300,000 for capital outlays. 

Public Acts 1951, Chapter 132, 
to $44,964,473 for the fiscal year 
and to $45,964,473 for the fiscal year 1952-53 
the appropriation for the support of the mini 
I-XI1. The 
state contribution would apply to a total min 
imum program costing $64,464,473 for the 
fiscal 1951-52 and $65,464,473 for the 
fiscal year 1952-53. This act was held uncon 


IN reased 


1951-52 


mum school program, Grades 


year 


stitutional by the Supreme Court of Tennes 
City of Nashville v. 
547; but the amounts provided were 
also carried in the general appropriation bill, 
Laws 1951, Chapter 259. Chapter 209 ap- 
an additional $3,000,000 for the 
state support of the minimum school program 
1950-June 30, 1951, 


thus raising the annual amount available for 


see in Browning, 192 


Tenn. 


propriated 
during the year July 1, 


the support of the program during the second 
vear of the biennium, July 1, 1949-June 30, 
1951, from $39,277,932 to $42,277,932. 
Chapter 259 appropriated $44,964,473 for 
the first year and $45,964,473 for the second 
year of the biennium, July 1, 1951-June 30, 
1953, for the support of the minimum school 
program and $6,300,000 per year for state 
aid for capital outlays. 

Public Acts 1953, Chapter 70, provided 
$52,610,433 for the year 1953-54 and $54,- 
159,000 for the year 1954-55 as state aid for 
the support of a minimum program computed 
at a total cost of $72,110,433 for the first 
year and $73,659,000 for the second year. 
State aid for capital expenditures amounting 
to $6,300,000 per year, the same amount as 
in the preceding biennium, was provided for. 
Chapter 35 appropriated an additional amount 
of $5,000,000 for the biennium, July 1, 1953- 
June 30, 1955, for the purchase of textbooks 
for Grades I-XII in each local-school system. 
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Texas—Laws 1949, Chapter 79, made a 
general fund appropriation of $3,000,000 to 
supplement state aid for teachers’ salaries for 
the fiscal year 1948-49. Chapter 427 appro- 
priated from state general revenues as the 
state contribution to the federal vocational edu- 
cation program $2,007,807 for each of the 
years ending August 31, 1950, and August 31, 
1951, to the state board of vocational educa- 
tion. 

Laws 1951, Chapter 499, appropriated to 
the state board for vocational education $1,- 
389,947 from the general revenues of the state 
for each of the years ending August 31, 1952, 
and August 31, 1953. 

Laws 1953, Chapter 81, provided $2,848,- 
O83 for the year 1953-54 and $2,846,583 for 
the year 1954-55 for the state board of voca- 
tional education, the only amounts among 
state educational funds which were derived 
from state general revenues. 


Utah—Laws 1949, Chapter 98, appropri- 
ated from the state general fund $10,000 to 
the state superintendent of education for the 
program of adult education, the only amount 
provided from general revenues for public- 
school purposes for the years 1949-50 and 


1950-51. 

Laws 1951, Chapter 124, made available 
from the state general fund to the state board 
of vocational education $150,000, of which 
$115,000 was allotted for distribution to 
school districts. Chapter 123 appropriated 
$10,000 from the general fund to the state 
board of education for the program of adult 
education. Chapter 86 created a temporary 
school building survey commission and di- 
rected the transfer of $2,000,000 of supple- 
mental state aid from the emergency relief 
fund for distribution to school districts for 
aid in bringing school plants up to a minimum 
standard. 

Laws 1953, Chapter 86, continued the tem- 
porary school building survey commission cre- 
ated by Chapter 86 of the Laws of 1951 and 
provided $2,157,000 as emergency school build- 
ing aid in addition to previous appropriations. 
Chapter 136 appropriated $75,000 from the 
emergency relief fund to the state board for 
vocational education for the biennium, July 1, 
1953-June 30, 1955, and directed the trans- 
fer of $2,500,000 from the emergency relief 
fund to the state general fund to take care 


of appropriations made during the 1953 
islative session. Chapter 139 appropriated 
800,000 from the emergency relief fund ; 
the uniform school fund for each of the fix 
years 1953-54 and 1954-55. Chapter |4 
transferred from the emergency relief {nj 
to the uniform school fund an additiona| $| 
750,000 for the support of public schools ;, 
each of the years ending June 30, 1954, ang 
June 30, 1955. This transfer was to make 
for the reduction in individual income tax rey, 
nues to the uniform school fund. Chapter |4 
also transferred $1,750,000 from the s 
general fund to the uniform school fund 
replace income tax revenues to the latter fund 
pledged for the support of the minimum schoo! 
program. (See page 134.) 


Vermont—Public Acts 1949, No. 49, ap 
propriated $2,500,000 and any additional sun 
needed to satisfy the formula for state aid 
for public schools; this payment was to be 
made from the income of the permanent schoo! 
fund to the extent of that income before pay- 
ing the balance from the state general fund 
No. 104 repealed the equalization provisions 
of the former state aid act but increased the 
amount of aid on an average-daily-attendance 
basis to provide a greater amount ($2,500,000 
annually) than was available under the forme: 
state aid plan. 

Public Acts 1951, No. 35, allotted for state 
aid to public schools from the state general 
fund that part of the sums of $2,700,000 for 
the year 1951-52 and $2,750,000 for the yea: 
1952-53 which was in excess of the amount 
of income available from the state permanent 
school fund and also any additional amount 
necessary to satisfy the state aid formula. 


Virginia—Acts 1950, Chapter 14, appro- 
priated $30,000,000 for immediate use and 
$15,000,000 for expenditure in the fiscal year, 
July 1, 1951-June 30, 1952, as aid to counties 
and cities in constructing school buildings. 
Chapter 578 provided from the state general 
fund appropriations of $28,525,000 for the 
fiscal year 1950-51 and $29,660,000 for the 
fiscal year 1951-52 for aid to public schools. 

Acts 1952, Chapter 639, increased from 90 
cents to $1 per enrolled pupil the amount ot 
the state apportionment from general revenues 
to counties and cities for the purchase of free 
school textbooks. Chapter 716 appropriated 
$27,201,450 for the first year and $28,259,400 
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for the second year of the biennium, July 1, 
(952-June 30, 1954, as basic aid for teachers’ 
salaries. In addition, this chapter appropriated 
$5,000,000 for each year for the equalization 
of teachers’ salaries on the basis of an ap- 
proved state salary schedule; $2,270,000 for 
each year for the guarantee of a minimum 
school program of $140 per pupil in average 
daily attendance; and $4,150,000 as state aid 
for pupil transportation. In addition, this 
chapter appropriated $15,000,000 for each 
vear of the biennium as aid by grant to coun- 
ties and cities for building schools. 


Washington—Laws 1949, Chapter 242, 
provided for the biennium, April 1, 1949- 
March 31, 1951, $109,750,000 for distribu- 
tion from the current school fund on the 
hases of weighted attendance, the number of 
certificated employees, reimbursement for 
transportation and equalization of receipts per 
pupil-day from a uniform district tax levy; 
$13,615,367 for the state school equalization 
fund for distribution to counties for appor- 
tionment to school districts on the basis of 
weighted attendance; and $6,590,215 for 
grants in aid to districts for capital outlays. 
The last amount was a reappropriation of an 
unexpended balance of a sum provided for like 


purposes by Chapter 278 of 1947. 

Laws 1951, Chapter 181, raised from 20 
cents to 30 cents per day the minimum sup- 
port level from local district taxation guaran- 
teed thru allotments from the current state 


school fund. 


Laws (extra session) 1951, Chapter 10, 
appropriated from the state general fund for 
the biennium, April 1, 1951-March 31, 1953, 
$124,000,000 for apportionment from the state 
current school fund on the same bases as pre- 
scribed by Laws 1949, Chapter 242; limited 
the amount distributed on the basis of certifi- 
cated employees to not more than $1800 per 
unit; and appropriated $17,350,000 for the 
distribution from the state school equalization 
fund to counties for apportionment to school 
districts on the basis of weighted attendance. 
This act also provided $40,000,000 derived 
from a state bond issue authorized by the vot- 
ers in November 1950 and reappropriated an 
unexpended balance of $2,009,829 from the 
appropriation provided by Laws 1949, Chap- 
ter 242, for grants in aid to school districts 
for capital outlays. Chapter 11, which in- 


creased the amount to be apportioned to dis- 
tricts from the county school fund from 10 
cents to 17 cents per pupil-day and provided 
for a l-percent excise tax on sales of real 
estate, authorized the payment from the state 
school equalization fund of any deficit in the 
county school fund for meeting this apportion- 
ment. 

Laws 1953, Chapter 282, increased from 35 
to 40 cents per day of attendance the amount of 
the apportionment to school districts from the 
state current school fund. Chapter 288 raised 
from 30 to 42 cents for each attendance day 
the amount of the minimum support level guar- 
anteed by the state. The appropriation from 
the state current school fund was raised from 
$124,000,000 to $141,000,000; and the dis- 
tribution from the equalization fund, from 
$17,350,000 to $17,800,000. 


West Virginia—Acts 1949, Chapter 9, 
appropriated more than $74,000,000 for the 
support of the foundation program for schools 
during the biennium, July 1, 1949-June 30, 
1951—$36,825,093 for the first year and 
$37,350,093 for the second year. These sums 
were to be transferred from the state general 
fund to the general school fund upon requi- 
sition of the governor. From these totals $50,- 
000 was to be set aside for each year to be 
used by the state board of finance for aid to 
counties providing instruction for homebound 
crippled children. The act authorized the al- 
location’ of an additional allotment not exceed- 
ing $100,000 to any county that with all state 
and county revenues otherwise available was 
unable to maintain a nine-month school term. 
Acts 1949, Chapter 51, appropriated $10,- 
000,000 for state school building aid in each 
year of the biennium. 

Acts 1951, Chapter 8, provided $42,000,000 
for fiscal year 1951-52 and $42,500,000 for 
the fiscal year 1952-53 from the state general 
fund for transfer to the state general school 
fund as requisitioned by the governor. The 
amount reserved each year as aid for costs of 
instruction of homebound children was in- 
creased to $60,000. The additional sums of 
$100,000 in the first year and $200,000 in 
the second year of the biennium were provided 
for the purchase of free school textbooks. 


Wisconsin—Laws 1949, Chapter 500, ap- 
propriated $2,000,000 for the year 1949-50 
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and $3,500,000 annually, beginning with the 
year 1950-51, as state aid for pupil transpor- 
tation. The amount provided for 1949-50 rep- 
resented an increase of $500,000 over that ap- 
propriated for 1948-49. Chapter 599 con- 
tained an appropriation of $775,000 for the 
biennium for salaries and expenses of super- 
vising teachers. Chapter 600 provided $16,- 
500,000 for 1949-50 and $17,000,000 for 
1950-51 and each subsequent year for state 
aid for the support of public elementary and 
high schools. The amount provided for 1949- 
50 was an increase of more than $3,000,000 
over that of the preceding year. This act super- 
seded Chapters 180 and 360 of the current 
session which had provided for the support 
of elementary and high schools separately. 

Laws 1951, Chapter 319, reduced the 
amount of state aid for the support of ele- 
mentary and secondary schools from $16,500,- 
000 to $16,200,000 for the year 1951-52 and 
from $17,000,000 to $16,500,000 for the year 
1952-53 but raised the amounts of most of 
the special aids provided by this act as com- 
pared with those provided by Chapters 360 
and 600 of the Acts of 1949. Chapter 477, 
however, increased the amount appropriated 
for salaries and expenses of supervising teach- 
ers from $700,000, as provided by Chapter 
319, to $850,000 annually. Chapter 508 in- 
creased the appropriation for state aid to school 
districts for 1951-52 to $17,000,000 in lieu 
of the smaller sum of $16,200,000 provided 
by Chapter 319 and to $17,500,000 for 1952- 
53 in lieu of the smaller amount of $16,- 
500,000. 

Laws 1953, Chapter 4, appropriated a sup- 
plementary $1,550,000 to pay the balance due 
on school aids payable in the school year 1951- 
52. Chapter 37 provided an additional $1,- 
000,000 to make up for the deficiency in the 


amount of the state school aid appropriat; 
for the school year 1952-53. Chapter 25| 
creased elementary- and high-school aid {,, 
“unassigned” (state general) revenues to $/8 
764,500 for the year 1953-54 and to § 
264,500 for the year 1954-55. Special aid fo, 
pupil transportation, salaries, and expenses oj 
supervising teachers, and schools and classe 
for the physically and mentally handicapped 
were also further increased. Chapter 476 a, 
propriated $400,000 annually as aid to count 
normals in place of the $340,000 allowed 
Chapter 251. 


Wyoming—Acts 1949, Chapter 80, a 
propriated $1,400,000 for both genera! 
and equalization aid during the bienniun 
July l, 1949-June 30, 1951. This was an In 
crease of $400,000 over the amount provided 
for the preceding biennium. 

Acts 1951, Chapter 68, reduced the state 
appropriation for both general and equaliza 
tion aid from $1,400,000, provided for the pre 
ceding biennium, to $900,000 for the bier 
nium, July 1, 1951-June 30, 1953. Chapte: 
161 provided $282,950 in contingent appro 
priations from the state treasury to the state 
department of education for administrative ex 
penses and special school aids. 

Acts 1953, Chapter 90, appropriated $900.- 
000, the same amount as in the preceding bi 
ennium, for general and equalization aid for 
the support of public schools. Chapter 158 
appropriated $167,525 in contingent appro- 
priations to the superintendent of public in 
struction for special aid, including $97,525 
for expenses of elementary-school supervision 
and $45,550 for the special education division 
of the state department of education and other 
special aids. Chapter 204 appropriated $20,- 
000 from the state treasury as state aid for 
normal training in high schools. 
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III. Allocated Taxes 


[he legislation reviewed in this section 
elates primarily to changes in state tax laws 
vhich in the years 1949 thru 1953 were con- 
rributing to state thru the 
specific earmarking or allocation of some part 
{ their proceeds. In spite of the title given 
this section, a few exceptions have been made 
o the general rule of including this type of 


egislation exclusively. 


school revenues 


First, an exception has been made in the 
case of original enactments of laws imposing 
new taxes which, altho they contain no specific 
provision for the disposition of the proceeds 
of the taxes levied, do nevertheless state that 


the purpose, or one of the purposes, for which 
the tax is levied is to provide additional reve- 
nues for the public schools. Laws of this type 


sometimes prove to be of great importance in 
the public school revenue system and it is felt 
that their enactment should be noted in this 
bulletin. Georgia enacted a number of such 
laws during the five-year period 1949-1953. 
Second, new enactments or revisions of laws 
which contain specific provisions for earmark- 
ing a part of the proceeds of the tax levied for 
school purposes have been included even tho 
the earmarking provision is believed to be in- 
effective in actual practice. The sales tax law 
of Tennessee is this type of legislation. 
Finally, legislation which :emoves obsolete 
earmarking provisions from the statutes is in- 


TABLE 1.—STATE TAX COLLECTIONS, 1948 


cluded in this section. Both Florida and South 
Carolina have enacted legislation of this sort 
during the last five years. 

Only four states—Pennsylvania, South Car 
olina, Utah, and West Virginia 
laws newly authorizing the proceeds of spe 


hav e enacted 


cific state taxes for the support of public 
schools during the five-year period which this 
bulletin covers. Temporary allocations in Ar 
kansas, New Mexico, and Utah are excluded. 
On the other hand, many states repealed ear 
marking provisions or by changes in adminis 
trative practice diverted to general funds tax 
proceeds which were earmarked for school pur 
poses at the beginning of the period. 

Adoptions of new taxes for all state pur- 
poses have been relatively few during the past 
five years as compared with periods covered by 
of this of 
This fact is evident from the data contained 
? 


earlier numbers series bulletins. 


in Tables 2 to 9 of this section. In spite of 
the small number of new tax adoptions, col- 
lections of practically all types of taxes in 
creased during this period. Figures in Table | 
indicate that total state tax collections were 
about 57 percent higher at the end of the 
period than at the beginning. 

Laws enacted during the years 1949 thru 
1953 affecting school revenues from the fol- 
lowing types of taxes are reported in the or- 
der named. 


AND 1953" 





Type of tax 





1 


Individual income 
Corporation income 
General sales... 
Alcoholic beverage sales 
Tobacco products sales 
Motor vehicle fuel sales 
Motor vehicle licenses 
Miscellaneous sales 
Miscellaneous licenses 
Property... 

ther 





Sources: U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of 


Washington, D. C.: Superintendent of Documents, Government 
* Fiscal years 1948 and 1953. 
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the Census. 
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000 ,000 
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,000 
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,000 
,000 
000 
,000 


969 
810 
.433 
465 
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949 
822 
681 
365 
509 


,000 
000 
000 

,000 
000 


,000 
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,000 
,000 
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Net income taxes (Section A)—vTaxes on 
both personal and corporation net incomes. 
Corporation income taxes include corporation 
excise and franchise taxes measured by net 
income. 


General sales and use taxes (Section B)— 
Taxes on gross income or gross receipts from 
sales of goods and services, or on the whole- 
sale or retail selling price, usually at propor- 
tional and sometimes classified rates. Taxes on 
the use, storage, and consumption of tangible 
personal property, measured similarly, are also 
included. 


Alcoholic beverage taxes (Section C )—Ex- 
cise taxes on the sale, use, storage, and con- 
sumption of spirituous, malt, and vinous bev- 
erages; also license fees imposed for the privi- 
lege of engaging in the manufacture and sale 
of such beverages. 


Tobacco taxes (Section D)—Taxes on sales 
of, and license fees imposed for the privilege 
of engaging in the business of selling cigarettes 
and other tobacco products. 


Motor fuel and motor vehicle taxes (Sec- 
tion E)—Taxes on sales of gasoline and other 
fuels used in propelling motor vehicles on 
highways. Taxes on sales of motor vehicles, 
motor vehicle registration fees, drivers’ li- 
censes, and any other taxes on motor vehicles, 
on whatever basis levied, are also included. 


Miscellaneous excises and licenses (Section 
F)—Excise taxes under this head include 
taxes not dealt with in other sections of this 
bulletin, on the sale, use, storage, or consump- 
tion of specific commodities or services. 


Severance taxes (Section G)—Taxes on the 
privilege of severing natural resources from 
the soil or water usually levied at proportional 
rates on the gross or market value of the 
product, or the gross receipts from produc- 
tion. 


Corporation taxes (Section H)—Taxes on 
corporations not elsewhere included in this 
bulletin, for example, those measured by capi- 
tal stock, gross receipts, or the value of the 
corporate franchise, and including taxes on 
public utilities, banks and other financial in- 
stitutions, and insurance companies. 


Poll taxes (Section I)—Taxes levied in 
fixed amounts directly on persons of one or 
both sexes and of specified ages. 


Property taxes (Section J)—Taxes 
at proportional rates on the value of 
tangible personal property and some class 
of intangible property. Rates may be ¢ 
on all classes of property or classified a 
ing to the type of property taxed. 


A. Net Income Taxes 


There has been no change in the list 0; 
come-taxing states during the past 10 yea 
The number of states taxing personal or , 
porate net income, or both, is still 36. No st 
has enacted a personal or corporation incon 
tax law for the first time, nor has any sta: 
repealed its law since 1943. The last state ; 
adopt the income tax was Rhode Island 
1942. This tax applied only to state and na 
tional banks, trust companies, and loan 
investment companies, but a new law enacted 
in 1947 taxes the net income of most othe: 
types of corporations. The last state to abandoy 
the use of the income tax was West Virgi: 
in 1942. 

Of the 36 states which now have incom 
tax laws, 29 states tax both personal and 
porate income, four states tax corporate in 
come only, and three states tax only the net 
income of individuals. Within these groups 
are states whose laws are still further limited 
in their application. Income taxes in Dela 
ware, New Hampshire, and Ohio apply « 
personal income only, and in New Hampshir 
and Ohio only to personal income from in 
tangible property. Of the four states—Con 
necticut, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, an 
South Dakota—which tax corporate income 
only, the tax of South Dakota applies only ' 
the net income of financial corporations. Ten 
nessee taxes both personal and corporation in 
come but under separate laws, and the per 
sonal income tax of Tennessee, like those o! 
New Hampshire and Ohio, is a tax on income 
from intangibles exclusively. New Hampshire 
Ohio, South Dakota, and Tennessee, because 
of the limited application of their laws, are 
sometimes omitted from the count of income- 
taxing states. Statements are frequently seen 
therefore, which give the total number of in- 
come-taxing states as 32. The territories of 
Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico also impose 
taxes on net income, not shown in Table 2. 

Income tax collections for all state govern- 
ment purposes rose from $1,084,000,000 in 
1948 to $1,779,000,000 in 1953. The percent 
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TABLE 2.—STATES TAXING NET IN- 
COME OF INDIVIDUALS OR CORPO. 
RATIONS, OR BOTH, 1938, 1943, AND 
1953 * 





1938 
1 2 3 


Ala. 
Ariz. 
Ark. 
Calif. 
Colo. 
Conn.* Conn.' 
Del, ¢ Del. © 
(va (ra 
Idaho Idaho 
lowa lowa 
Kans 

Ky. 

La 

Md 

Mass. 

Minn. Minn. 
Miss. Miss 
Mo Mo 
Mont. Mont 
J. H.¢ N. H.¢ 
N. Mex 


Ala. 
Ariz. 
Ark. 
Calif 
Colo. 


N. Mex. 

NM. Ws N. Y. 
N.C. N.C 

N. Dak. N. Dak. 
Ohio ¢ 
Okla 
Oreg 
Pa.* 

R, I.> 
=. €. 
Dak.' 


renn. * 


Ohio* 
Okla. 
Oreg. 
Pa,» 
R. 1.4 
Ss. €, 
S. Dak.» S 
Tenn. * 
Utah 
Vt. 
Va. 
Wis. 


*The column for 1948 has been omitted from this table 
because the list of income-taxing states for that year is the 
same as for 1943 and 1953. 

» Taxes in these states apply only to corporate net income; 
n South Dakota after 1942, only to net income of financial 

rporations. 

© Taxes in these states apply only to personal net income; 
n New Hampshire and Ohio, to personal net income from 
tangibles only. 

“Rhode Island taxed the 
orporations only until 1947. 

® The personal income tax in Tennessee applies only to net 
ncome from intangibles. Tennessee also levies a tax on cor- 
porations measured by corporate net earnings. 


income of banks and financial 





that they represented of all state tax collec- 
tions rose from 16.1 percent to 16.9 percent 
during the same period (see Table 1). The 
NEA Research Division estimated that in 
1950 a little less than 22 percent of all state 
tax revenues earmarked for school purposes 
came from income taxes.! 

Nine states in 1948 and eight states in 1953 
made some provision for earmarking a part of 
their state income taxes for school purposes. 
Oregon is the only state dropped from this 
list during the years 1949-1953. By a series 


1 National Education Association, Research Division. 


December 1952. 


“Public-School 


of measures enacted during the 5-year period 
Oregon has now diverted all income tax reve- 
nues from special funds to the state general 
fund. Of the other eight states only six ac 
tually represent clear-cut examples of eat 
marking. Schools in Louisiana receive income 
tax revenues in the form of property tax re- 
placements from the property tax relief fund. 
The Wisconsin law allocates $3,500,000 of 
normal income tax proceeds for state high- 
school aid, but in practice this money is paid 
from the state general fund as part of the total 
state appropriation for public elementary and 
secondary schools. Table 2 contains a list of all 
income-taxing states in 1938, 1943, and 1953, 
and Table 3 lists those states which assigned 
some part of their income tax revenues to the 
public schools in 1938, 1943, 1948, and 1953. 
The following paragraphs summarize legis- 
lation passed during the 1949-1953 period by 
seven of the latter group of states and also by 
Oregon, and South Carolina. 
Georgia enacted a new income tax law in 195] 
which was not earmarked but was stated to 
be part of a tax revision program to provide 


Georgia, 


increased revenues for the support of educa 
health, welfare South 
Carolina has not earmarked any part of its 


tion, and functions. 


income tax revenue for the benefit of the pub- 


TABLE 3.—STATES ALLOCATING ALL 
OR A PART OF NET INCOME TAX 
REVENUES FOR PUBLIC SCHOOL 
SUPPORT, 1938, 1943, 1948, AND 1953 





1938 1943 1948 1953 


1 2 3 4 
Ark Ark. Ala Ala 
Colo. Colo La La 
Del.* Iowa> Mass. Mass. 
lowa> La. Minn. Minn. 
La. Mass Mont Mont 
Mass. Minn N. Mex N. Mex 
Minn Mont. Oreg Utah 
Mont N. Mex. Utah Wis 
N. Mex. Oreg.> Wis. 

Ohio* S <. 
Cc Utah 
Wis. 4 


* Proceeds of personal income taxes only 

» Only in the form of property tax replacements 

¢ Proceeds of tax on net income from intangibles 

4 Altho $3,500,000 of income tax proceeds was earmarked 
by law for state high-school aid, in practice this money was 
included as a part of the appropriation for school support 
from the state general fund. 
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lic schools during the period to which this 
bulletin relates, but in 1951 the state legisla- 
ture removed from the statutes certain obsolete 
laws which had formerly required the use of a 
part of the income tax and certain other state 
tax proceeds for the schools. 


Legislation by States 


Georgia—Laws (extra session) 1949, Act 
No. 3, increased from 5 to 7 percent the rate 
of the corporation income tax for the calen- 
dar years 1949 and 1950 only. The proceeds 
of this tax were not earmarked, but the in- 
creased rate was levied for the stated purpose 
of providing funds in the state general fund 
for contingent appropriations for education, 
health, and welfare, and aid to counties under 
the provisions of Laws 1949, Act No. 342. 

Louisiana—Acts 1952, Act No. 3, approxi- 
mately doubled the personal exemptions 
allowed under the state income tax law from 
$1000 or $1250 to $2500 in the case of in- 
dividuals who are unmarried or who are mar- 
ried and file a separate return; and from 
$2500 to $5000 for married persons living with 
husbands or wives. Single persons having a net 
income of less than $2500 and married per- 
sons with a net income of less than $5000 are 
relieved of the necessity of filing returns. 

Massachusetts—Acts 1950, Chapter 620, 
added to the law a requirement that amounts 
paid to towns as state reimbursements from in- 
come tax proceeds for school foundation pro- 
gram expenditures be designated in writing 
as “school aid” according to Chapter 70 of 
the General Laws. Chapter 622 provided for 
50-percent reimbursements from income tax 
proceeds to cities and towns for costs of trans- 
porting nonresident pupils to vocational 
schools and provided for the full reimburse- 
ment of such costs for children placed in homes 
by the Massachusetts department of public wel- 
fare or by boards of trustees of the state train- 
ing schools. Chapter 703 authorized increased 
reimbursements from income tax proceeds to 
provide extra compensation in amounts of not 
more than $500 per teacher of mentally re- 
tarded pupils, employed by towns which meet 
the requirements for equalization aid. Chapter 
774 increased reimbursements to towns com- 
prising regional school districts by 15 percent 
of the amount to which the town would have 
been entitled if the regional school district 
had not been formed. 


Acts 1951, Chapter 499, increased minim, 
salaries of teachers, for which state rein 
ments will be made from state income ; 
proceeds, from $1800 to $2100 for teach, 
in towns with an assessed valuation of less +! 
$2,500,000; and from $2100 to $2300 jp 
other towns. The additional state aid provid, 
for by this act is distributed to towns and citi, 
as other foundation program aid rather ¢} 
as direct salary reimbursements. Chapter 59 
increased by 25 percent the minimun 
reimbursement to towns with an assessed val), 
tion of $2,000,000 or less. Chapter 800 ley), 
additional taxes of 1 percent on income fro 
the professions, trade, or business and 3 pe 
cent on the excess of gains over losses fr 
purchases of intangible personal property 
ceeds to be retained for state use. 

Acts 1952, Chapter 69, established ney 
minimum salary rates for public-school teac| 
ers, which are reimbursable from state incon 
taxes, at $2300 in schools of small towns ha 
ing an assessed valuation of less than $2,50() 
000 and $2500 in all other schools. Chapte: 
397 provided for reimbursements from incon 
tax proceeds to towns for reasonable costs 
maintenance of sight-saving classes in the pu 
lic schools including costs of transportation of 
pupils to and from such classes. Chapter 47 
authorized state reimbursements to regional 
school districts for the transportation of pupils 
and allocated the necessary funds from stat: 
income tax proceeds. Chapter 471 guarantee 
state reimbursements for one-half the mainte 
nance costs of vocational schools added to th: 
regular school systems of regional districts 
Chapter 498 authorized state reimbursements 
from income tax proceeds for reasonable costs 
of establishment and maintenance of da 
classes for deaf children. 

Acts 1953, Chapter 514, amended the pe: 
sonal income tax law so as to allow the $40 
exemption to apply for foster children unde: 
the age of 18 and for both foster and step 
children above the age of 18 who are whol! 
dependent upon the taxpayer. 


Minnesota—Laws 1949, Chapter 648, au 
thorized reimbursements from the state incon 
tax funds for revenues lost to school districts 
in which 40 percent or more of the total Jand 
area is nontaxable. 

Laws 1951, Chapter 267, established new 
rules to govern the determination of whether 
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certain property shall be considered as money 
-eceived upon an exchange as part of the basis 
fo! 


ncome tax law. Chapter 269 limited to 3! 
vears the time during which assessment of in 


computing capital gain or loss under the 


come received by a trustee of a terminating 
trust may be commenced and to four years the 
seriod during which action may be brought 
collection of the tax. Chapter 421 added 
to permitted deductions from the gross in- 
come of individual income taxpayers, premiums 
paid for hospitalization insurance under non- 


for 


crofit hospitalization and medical care plans. 


Chapter 676 allowed new credits of $10 
against the income taxes of unmarried persons 
who have reached the age of 65, or who are 
blind, and $15 against the tax of married 
persons for spouse who is 65 years of age or 
over, or who is blind. Chapter 608 allowed 
as new deductions from the 
amounts received as refunds of contributions 
and interest on contributions to pension and 
retirement systems. Chapter 609 authorized 
executors and administrators of estates to file 


gross income 


returns of income of the estates handled, with- 
out notarization. 


Montana—Laws 1949, Chapter 196, 
amended the state personal income tax law by 
disallowing the credit for one of the depend- 
ents of a taxpayer who, except for being en- 
titled to credit for one or more dependents, 
would not have the status of “head of family” 
as defined for income tax purposes. In Montana 
25 percent of the proceeds of personal and cor- 
poration income taxes is allocated to the state 
school equalization fund. Chapter 207 added 
alimony paid under decree of divorce to the list 
of deductions in computing net income. 


Laws 1951, Chapter 17, added to the ex- 
emption allowed for military service, any in- 
come not exceeding $200 per month received 
for active military service engaged in between 
January 1, 1951, and July 1, 1953. Chapter 
78 authorized personal income taxes exceeding 
$25 in amount to be paid in two instalments. 


Laws 1953, Chapter 111, extended for two 
years, until July 1, 1955, the period during 
which the deduction of any income received 
by persons actually engaged in active military 
service during that period is allowed. 


New Mexico—Laws 1951, Chapter 227, 
required the payment of 3 percent of income 


tax collections to the state bureau of revenue 


administration for salaries and expenses of 
that office. The state school equalization fund 
receives 67.5 percent of total income tax col 


lections. 

Oregon—Laws 1949, Chapter 496, cred 
ited net 
directly to the property tax reduction account 


revenues from the state income tax 


in the state treasury instead of to the state 
general fund as hitherto; repealed the require 
ment for using income tax receipts for off 
setting the ad valorem levy for the basic school 
support fund; and provided for a new addi 
tional allocation from income tax revenues to 
the property tax reduction account in the pro 
portion that net allocations of income taxes 
on individuals and fiduciaries in 1929 bore to 
such allocations on individuals, fiduciaries, and 
corporations in all subsequent years. Chapter 
507 proposed and the voters approved, in the 
November 1950 election, a proposition to in 
crease the allotment from income tax revenues 
to the basic school support fund from $50 to 
$80 per census child. This increase became 
effective in 1951. 

Laws 1951, Chapter 562, provided for the 
transfer of any balance of corporation excise 
(net income) tax receipts, in excess of only a 
working balance in the property tax reduction 
account, to the state general fund. Chapter 579 
repealed the requirement for the payment of 
net revenues from the state personal income 
tax to the property tax reduction account and 
permitted the retention of only a working 
balance in that fund sufficient to pay refunds 
and administrative cost, and greatly restricted 
the use of income taxes in offsetting state ad 
valorem taxes. The requirement for the pay- 
ment of excess income tax revenue to the state- 
and county-school fund was repealed. 


Laws 1953, Chapter 304, transferred all 


income tax revenues to the state general fund. 


South Carolina—Acts 1951, Act No. 334, 
repealed obsolete laws relating to appropria- 
tions of personal income tax revenues and cor- 
poration license fees to the public schools. 
These revenues are now allocated to the state 
general fund by statute as they have been by 
actual practice for many years. 

Utah—Laws 1951, Chapter 98, eliminated 
the requirement for sworn individual income 
tax returns. Chapter 99 declared nonresidents 
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to be taxable with respect to salaries, wages, 
and other compensation for personal services ; 
rents from Utah real estate; and income from 
any profession, trade, or established place of 
business within the state. Nonresidents are 
taxable only on that part of their income which 
their gross income from sources within Utah 
represents of their total gross income. Pro-rata 
credits are also allowed on income taxes paid in 
other states. Chapter 100 exempted common 
trust funds from state income taxation but 
made their income taxable to the various par- 
ticipants. A trust created by an employer as 
part of a stock bonus, pension, or profit-sharing 
plan is tax exempt but any distribution of trust 
fund income is taxable to the distributee. 
Chapter 101 gave permission to any resident 
income taxpayer to elect to pay an optional al- 
ternative tax, in lieu of the tax prescribed by 
state law, equal to 10 percent of his tax to the 
federal government if his federally adjusted 
gross income is less than $5000. 

Laws (special session) 1951, Chapter 18, 
provided for an additional state contribution 
from earmarked taxes in the uniform school 
fund equal to the amount by which the supple- 
mental school program (30 percent of the basic 
program) exceeds a local levy of 8 mills. Over 
50 percent of the revenues to the uniform 
school fund consists of personal and corpora- 
tion income taxes. 


Laws 1953, Chapter 108, added money re- 
ceived as an annuity or pension to the list of 
allowable deductions from gross income under 
provisions of the Utah income tax law. Chap- 
ter 110 extended for one month the time al- 
lowed for filing corporation franchise tax 
returns and for paying the first quarterly in- 
stalment of the tax. Chapter 112 extended for 
one month the time allowed for filing indi- 
vidual income tax returns. Chapter 114 in- 
creased the veterans’ exemption from the in- 
dividual income tax from $600 to $2700 for 
a single person and from $1200 to $3300 for 
a married couple. The credit for dependents 
allowed to all taxpayers was raised from $300 
to $600. Chapter 115 reduced income tax 
revenues to the uniform school fund by al- 
lowing any resident taxpayer, regardless of 
the amount of his gross income, the privilege 
of electing to pay an alternative optional 
tax levied at the regular rates of the Utah 
income tax law on the amount of income 


taxable under the federal income tax law. |e. 
any federal income tax credits and less 
amount of federal income tax paid duri; 
taxable year. 

Wisconsin—Laws 1949, Chapter {8 
amended the state income tax law to requ; 
the distribution of 40 percent of normal j, 
come tax collections to counties, towns, citi 
and villages in semiannual, instead of gua; 
terly, instalments but continued provisions {o, 
setting aside prior to this distribution 
amount appropriated for administrative cos: 
and $3,500,000 for state high-school aid. A. 
before, any part of the amount assigned {o; 
distribution to cities, towns, and villages whic! 
is in excess of 2 percent of their assessed valu. 
tion must be paid to the counties for distriby 
tion to school districts in proportion to schoo! 
population. Chapter 600 required the inclusio; 
of the $3,500,000 appropriated from the no. 
mal income tax for state high-school aid 
part of the total state general fund approp: 
ation for public elementary and high schools 
repealed Chapter 180 which had provided this 
aid as a separate additional appropriation. 

Laws 1951, Chapter 319, continued th 
provision for the inclusion of $3,500,000 f 
state high-school aid from normal income tax 
proceeds, as part of the total appropriatio: 
for state aid to public schools, reduced by th 
act from $16,500,000 to $16,200,000 fo: 
1951-52 and from $17,000,000 to $16,500 
000 for 1952-53. 

Laws 1953, Chapter 59, required the all 
cation from normal income tax collections fo 
expenses of tax administration to be computed 
on the basis of actual rather than estimated 
costs. The appropriation of the first $3,500,000) 
of normal income tax proceeds, after payment 
of administrative costs, for state high-school 
aid was continued. Chapter 614 raised state 
income tax rates slightly and lowered tax cred: 
its allowed to taxpayers and their spouses but 
increased the credits for other dependents ; pro- 
vided for the incorporation in normal income 
taxes in the state general fund of the proceeds 
of an income surtax which had been levied 
especially for the state teachers retirement sys- 
tem and substituted general fund appropria- 
tions to the retirement fund. 


B. General Sales and Use Taxes 


Thirty-two states as shown in Table 4 im 
posed general sales taxes in 1953. Included 
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yn this count are states taxing gross income 
or gross receipts for sales of tangible personal 
property and services. All except four of the 
32 states also levied use taxes. 

It is in the field of sales taxation that the 
greatest number of new adoptions of state taxes 
has occurred. Five states? have enacted new 
sales tax laws since 1948. Laws of two of these 
states (Pennsylvania and South Carolina) 
carry provisions which apparently earmark at 
least a part of the revenues for school pur- 
poses. These two states, if the schools actually 
benefit directly under the provisions of their 
sales tax laws, bring the total number of states 
which earmark some part of sales tax proceeds 
for school purposes to nine. There were eight 
of these states in 1948, including Tennessee 
which actually places these revenues in the 
state general fund subject to legislative ap- 
propriation altho its sales tax law includes pro- 
visions earmarking the proceeds for the sup- 
port of public schools. See Table 5. General 
sales taxes are also imposed by the territories 
of Alaska and Hawaii but neither territory 
specifically assigns any part of the revenue for 
the support of schools. The territories are not 


included in Tables 4 and 5. 


General sales taxes are the greatest single 
source of total state tax revenues today. Sales 
and use tax collections increased from $1,- 
479,000,000 in 1948 to $2,433,000,000 in 
1953; and the percent of total state tax reve- 
nues contributed by general sales taxes in- 
creased from 22.0 to 23.1. 

The following paragraphs summarize sales 
and use tax legislation in states where these 
taxes are allocated at least in part for public- 
school revenues. 


Legislation by States 


Alabama—<Acts 1949, Act No. 210, added 
sales of athletic equipment to public schools 
to the list of exemptions from the state use 
tax. All of the proceeds of the use tax are 
placed in the Alabama special educational trust 
fund. Act No. 211 provided for the exemp- 
tion from the sales tax of sales of athletic 
equipment to public schools and also sales of 
used trucks, truck-trailers, and semitrailers. 
Act No. 212 reduced the rate of the tax on 
sales of truck-trailers and semitrailers from 2 


TABLE 4.—STATES LEVYING GENERAL 
OR GENERAL SALES AND 
USE TAXES, 1938, 1943, 1948, AND 1953 


SALES * 





1938 
1 


Ala 
Ariz. 
Ark 
Calif 
Colo 
Ill 
Ind 
lowa 
Kans. 
La. 
Mich. 
Miss. 
Mo 


N. Mex. 


N. C. 


N. Dak. 


Ohio 
Okla 
S. Dak 
Utah 
Wash 
W. Va. 
Wyo 


1943 
2 


Ala. 
Ariz. 
Ark. 
Calif. 
Colo. 
Ill 
Ind. 
lowa 
Kans. 
La 
Mich 
Miss. 
Mo 
N. Mex 
N. C. 


N. Dak. 


Ohio 
Okla. 
S. Dak. 
Utah 
Wash. 
W. Va. 
Wyo. 





1948 
3 


Ala. 
Ariz. 
Ark. 
Calif. 
Colo 
Conn. 
Ill. 
Ind, 
lowa 
Kans 
La. 
Md. 
Mich 
Miss. 
Mo. 
N. Mex 
N. C. 


N. Dak. 


Ohio 
Okla 
R. 1. 
S. Dak. 
Tenn. 
Utah 
Wash. 
W. Va. 
Wyo. 


1953 
4 


Ala 
Ariz 
Ark 
Calif 
Colo 
Conn 
Fla 
Ga. 

Il 

Ind 
lowa 
Kans 
La 
Maine 
Md 
Mich. 
Miss 
Mo 

N. Mex 
N.C 
N. Dak. 
Ohio 
Okla 
Pa. 

m. Z. 
S & 

S. Dak 
Tenn. 
Utah 
Wash. 
W. Va. 
Wyo. 


* Includes retail sales, gross receipts, and gross income taxes 





TABLE 5.—STATES ALLOCATING ALL 
OR A PART OF GENERAL SALES‘ 
AND USE TAX REVENUES FOR 
PUBLIC-SCHOOL SUPPORT, 1938, 1943, 


1948, AND 1953 





Ala. 


Kans. 
Mich 
N. Mex 
N. Dak 
Pa.» 

Ss. C.> 
Tenn. ¢ 
W. Va.° 





* Includes retail sales, gross receipts, and gross income taxes 
> Statute contains earmarking provision but according to 


reports, proceeds are merged with school appropriation from 
general fund. 

© Revenues are paid to state general fund earmarked for 
schools, but subject to legislative appropriations 

4 Available for school purposes only to the extent of surplus 
sales tax revenues remaining after meeting appropriations for 
nonschool purposes. 

¢Earmarking of proceeds from excise revenue act of 1935 
was discontinued beginning with 1943. 





2 Florida, Georgia, Maine, Pennsylvania, and South Carolina. 
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to 0.5 percent. Act No. 397 exempted from 
sales taxation the gross proceeds of sales of 
$1000 or less of small stores and vending 
stands operated by blind persons. 

Acts 1951, Acts No. 121 and No. 209, in- 
creased the rates of taxes on the sales and use 
of most items of tangible personal property 
from 2 to 3 percent. Net proceeds of the sales 
tax after making an appropriation of $1,- 
700,000 for public welfare purposes are cred- 
ited to the Alabama special educational trust 
fund from which appropriations are made for 
public schools and higher education. 

Georgia—Laws (extra session) 1951, Act 
No. 240, enacted a new law taxing retail sales 
and the use of tangible personal property, effec- 
tive April 1, 1951. This tax was not ear- 
marked but was levied as part of a general 
tax revision program to provide more money 
for schools, highways, health, and welfare. 

Illinois—Laws 1949, HB 162, amended 
the retailers occupational sales tax law by di- 
verting the proceeds to the state treasury from 
the retailers occupational sales tax fund. 
Hitherto 1/12 of the legislative appropriation 
for the support of the public schools was trans- 
ferred monthly from the retailers occupational 
sales tax fund to the state public-school fund. 
SB 323 dropped the retailers occupational sales 
tax fund from the list of special funds, the 
existence of which is authorized by state law. 


Kansas—Laws 1949, Chapter 51, pro- 
vided for the transfer of $50,000 on May 15, 
1949, from the retail sales tax fund to the 
state school service annuity fund. Chapter 358 
created a new state school finance fund in the 
state treasury to be made up of transfers from 
the retail sales tax fund of money allocated for 
the support of schools. Chapter 400 created a 
state special education fund from sales tax 
proceeds and provided for an annual appro- 
priation for its use beginning with the fiscal 
year 1951 as aid for the education of excep- 
tional children. Chapter 488 exempted from 
state sales taxation, sales of aircraft and air- 
craft parts to licensed carriers or to foreign 
governments, their agencies, and instrumen- 
talities. Chapter 489 increased by $4,250,000 
the net amount of annual appropriations from 
the retail sales tax fund for social welfare 
and other purposes that must be made before 
making the semiannual distribution to the state 
school finance fund. The amount of the distri- 


bution to the school finance fund was also 
creased by $400,000 for each half year. ‘[) 
act continued the allocation of not more th» 
$12,500,000 of any sales tax residue, afte; 
fixed appropriations have been paid, to countie. 
for distribution to local subdivisions includin, 
school districts within the counties, for th 
reduction of local ad valorem levies. 

Laws 1951, Chapter 83, directed the star, 
treasurer to transfer $5,993,616 on May |5 
1951, and $6,191,566 on May 15, 1952, fr, 
the retail sales tax fund as reimbursements ¢, 
the state general fund for aggregate appr 
priations of a like amount to three state hos 
pitals, thus reducing by that much the amoun: 
of the sales tax residue available for distriby 
tion to counties and school districts. Chapte; 
424 increased to $150,000, of which $50,000 
was reserved for costs of administration, the 
allocation from sales tax proceeds for the pri 
gram of education of exceptional childre: 
Chapter 497 extended the application of th: 
2-percent sales tax rate to receipts from me; 
chandise vending machines. Chapter 498 in 
creased the semiannual appropriation fron 
sales tax proceeds for state aid to elementary 
schools from $26,000,000 to $30,000,000. 

Laws 1953, Chapter 345, provided for the 
distribution of additional state aid from sales 
tax proceeds to districts with exceptionally high 
enrolments as compared with the preceding 
year. Chapter 449 increased the annual ap 
propriation for state aid to elementary schools 
from $30,000,000 to $31,200,000. Chapter 45) 
substituted the broader term “consideration” 
for the term “purchase price” taxable unde: 
the provisions of the use tax law and made the 
tax apply to all property purchased or based 
on other states and later stored, used, or con- 
sumed in Kansas, thus closing certain loopholes 
for the evasion of the tax. 


Louisiana—Act 1952, No. 413, transferred 
from sales tax proceeds in the public welfare 
fund one-third of such revenues or $7,000,000, 
whichever was greater, to the Louisiana state 
board of education for a 10-percent cost-ot 
living increase in salaries of all public ele 
mentary and secondary and trade school em 
ployees not exceeding $480 per employee. 


Michigan—Public Acts 1949, Chapter 273, 
extensively amended the retail sales tax act; 
broadened the definition of “sale at retail’ 
to include transfers for a consideration not 
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only of tangible personal property but also of 
any of the incidents to ownership in tangible 
nersonal property’ made for purposes of con 
sumption or use or for “any other purpose than 
for resale,” rather than for consumption o1 
yse, “other than for industrial processing or 
agricultural producing,” as prior to this amend 
ment; and extended the list of kinds of sales 
that are deductible before the tax applies. 

By constitutional provision, one-half cent 
of the 3-cent state sales tax is allocated for 
distribution to school districts and the con 
stitution further requires the legislature to 
appropriate from the state general fund to 
school districts an amount equal to 44.77 per- 
cent of total state sales tax collections. 

New Mexico—Laws 1951, Chapter 81, 
exempted the 
U. S. Armed Forces engaged in resale activ- 


sales to instrumentalities of 
ities from state sales and use taxation, except 
sales specifically authorized by act of Con- 
gress to be taxed and except sales of spirituous 
wines and liquors. Chapter 227 
amount contributed to the expenses of the 
Bureau of Revenue Administration from the 
state sales tax to 5 percent of collections plus 
$59,600. The other 95 percent of the 8-percent 
school emergency) sales tax is paid directly 
to the state public-school equalization fund. 
Chapter 181 required the payment of an addi- 
tional 5 percent of sales tax proceeds to the 
state general fund for paying the general ad- 
ministrative expense of the state government. 

Laws 1953, Chapter 156, the general appro- 
priation act, increased the amount to be con- 
tributed to the expenses of the Bureau of Rev- 
enue Administration from the state emergency 
school tax from 5 to 6 percent, leaving 94 
percent for the state school equalization fund. 

North Dakota—Laws 1949, Chapter 341, 
re-enacted the general sales tax law for two 
more years until July 1, 1951, almost without 


increased the 


change. The provision for paying to the state 
school equalization fund %» of the monies 
in the retail sales tax fund derived from the 
sales tax was continued. The practice of en- 
acting the sales tax law anew every two years 
has been followed ever since the tax was first 
imposed in 1943. 

Laws 1951, Chapter 328, imposed the state 
retail sales tax law for the biennium, July 1, 
1951-June 30, 1953. After setting aside $25,- 
800 for central administrative expenses, 74 9 


of the proceeds of the tax or $12,384,000 was 
paid to the state school equalization fund as 
state aid to school districts. 

1953, Chapter 354, an 


measure, provided for the exemption of food 


Laws initiated 
and food products, drugs, and medicines used 
for human consumption from state sales tax 
ation but proposed to remove from the exempt 
classification sales of commercial fertilizers, 
seeds, roots, bulbs, and small plants. This act 
was approved by the the 
election, November 4, 1952. Chapter 
enacted the 2-percent sales tax effective until 
June 30, 1955, with %. of 
earmarked for the state school equalization 
fund as under former acts. Chapter 11 in 


voters in 


{ eneral 
) 


y 
- 
) 

J 


) 
J re 


the proceeds 


creased the allocation for state general and 
special aids to the school districts from sales 
tax revenue in the state school equalization 
fund for the biennium, July 1, 1953-June 30, 
1955, from $12,384,000 to $13,272,000. 

Pennsylvania—Acts 1953, No. 85, en 
acted a new sales tax law to apply to sales in 
excess of 10 cents at the rate of 1 cent on a 
purchase price of 11 cents to $1 and an addi- 
tional | cent for each additional $1, or frac 
tion of $1 of the purchase price. The statute 
carries a provision for the use of all collections 
of taxes, fines, and penalties, and any interest 
thereon, exclusively for public-school purposes 
as far as this is permitted by the constitution 
of Pennsylvania. Act No. 86 enacted a use 
tax law to be levied at the same rates as the 
sales tax and with the same provision for the 
allocation of the proceeds. It is said that ac 
tually revenues from both sales and use taxes 
are paid into the state general fund subject 
to appropriation by the legislature. 

South Carolina—Laws 1951, page 546, 
levied a tax of 3 percent on retail sales and 
a use tax at 3 percent of the retail selling price 
on property purchased for use or storage within 
the state. Proceeds are earmarked exclusively 
for state school building aid and the retirement 
of bonds issued for capital outlay purposes. 

Tennessee—Public Acts 1949, Chapter 
17, increased from 70 to 80 percent the allo 
cation of retail sales tax collections to the 
public schools. It was estimated that this act 
would provide $4,000,000 more for schools 
than in the preceding biennium. Payments on 
certain state bond issues have priority over the 
distribution of public-school aid in the event 
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that the revised 1.5 percent of sales tax pro- 
ceeds proves to be insufficient. Chapter 110 
exempted from the state sales tax, sales of tan- 
gible personal property to churches, or church- 
supported universities, colleges, schools, or- 
phanages, homes for the aged, hospitals, and 
other institutions operated exclusively for 
educational, religious, or charitable purposes. 
Chapter 237 restricted the permission of per- 
sons to claim tax exemption on sales of edu- 
cational, religious, or charitable institutions, 
to sales to those institutions which have been 
certificated as exempt by the state commis- 
sioner of finance and taxation. Chapter 248 
extended to otherwise qualifying towns having 
a population of 1000 or less the privilege of 
sharing in the sales tax distribution if they 
were incorporated after March 1, 1949, but 
before August 1, 1949. 

Public Acts 1951, Chapter 3, prohibited the 
practice of including costs of installation, re- 
modeling, and repair of property sold in the 
purchase price to which the tax applies. Chap- 
ter 172 exempted from the tax rentals of 
films to theaters which are already paying 
the 2-percent privilege tax on gross receipts. 
Chapter 241 continued until May 1, 1951, the 
eligibility of towns which had qualified to par- 
ticipate in the distribution of sales tax pro- 
ceeds on the basis of the federal census of 
1940 but made the eligibility after that date 
depend upon the 1950 census. Towns qualify- 
ing on a population basis receive the first 12.5 
percent of collections after 1.5 percent or the 
amount necessary has been reserved for meet- 
ing payments on certain state bond issues. Five 
percent is appropriated for public welfare and 
up to | percent for administration and erforce- 
ment of the tax. The remaining 80 percent is 
earmarked by statute for education but actu- 
ally goes to the state general fund where it 
is merged with the total state school appro- 
priation. Chapter 50 again extended, until 
July 1, 1953, to towns of less than 1000 popu- 
lation, and incorporated after May 1, 1951, 
the privilege of sharing in the distribution of 
sales tax proceeds provided they are meeting 
all other requirements of the law. 

West Virginia—Acts 1951, Chapter 182, 
levied a 2-percent use tax with the proceeds 
assigned to the general school fund. Chapter 
183 removed meat, bread, fruits, vegetables, 
nuts, and all groceries from the list of articles 
exempted from the sales tax. 


C. Alcohclic Beverage Taxes 


All states impose license and excise 
gross receipts, or gross income) taxes on 1 
facturers and dealers in alcoholic beverave: 
but only Texas and Utah now earmark an, 
part of the revenue from this source direc+! 
for the benefit of the public schools. At +h, 
end of 1948 there were four of these stare: 
Indiana, South Carolina, Texas, and Utah. 

Indiana’s law crediting one-third of +h, 
retail permit fees received from dealers 
alcoholic beverages to the state school tuition 
fund is still included in the statutes, but «|| 
revenues to the school tuition fund were 
merged with the annual general fund appro 
priation for the support of the state schoo! 
program by the state school finance act of 
1949. In 1951 South Carolina repealed ce; 
tain statutes which had assigned specific tay 
revenues, including alcoholic beverage taxes 
for paying current expenses of the publi 
schools. As a matter of fact, it had been 
assumed since the beginning of the five-year 
period covered by this bulletin and ever 
earlier, that money from this source consti 
tuted a part of the annual school appropria 
tion from the state general fund. 

Certain laws relating to alcoholic beverag: 
taxes passed by the legislatures of Indiana, 
South Carolina, and Texas during the five- 
year period to which this bulletin relates are 
digested in the following paragraphs. Alth 
Georgia earmarks no tax revenues for schools 
the enactment of a law which increased rates 
of excise taxes on alcoholic beverages for the 
expressed purpose of providing more mone) 
for education, health, welfare, and count) 
highways, and the later repeal of the same 
law are also included below. 


Legislation by States 


Georgia—Laws (extra session) 1949, Act 
No. 1, temporarily increased until June 30, 
1951, the rates of excise taxes on malt be\ 
erages and foreign and domestic wines. These 
taxes are not earmarked, but the increased 
rates were levied for the purpose of providing 
from the state general fund contingent appro- 


priations for the support of a program of edu- 
cation, health, and welfare and aid to counties, 
as provided by Act No. 342, Laws of 1949. 

Laws 1951, Act No. 233, abolished the 


increased rates of taxes on sales of malt bey 
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erages and wines which had been imposed by 
ict No. 1 of 1949 as part of a general tax 
revision program to provide for increased state 
ppropriations for schools, health, welfare, and 
to counties for highways. 
Indiana—Acts 1949, Chapter 247, the 
sew school finance act, provided for the 
merger of appropriations from the state gen- 
eral fund and earmarked revenues, including 
alcoholic beverage taxes, in the state school 
tuition fund in the annual appropriation for 
the support of the state school program. 
South Carolina—Laws 1951, Act No. 
334, repealed obsolete laws relating to the 
allocation of taxes, including taxes on sales 
and permits for the selling of alcoholic bev- 
erages for school purposes. 


a d 


Texas—Laws (first called session) 1950, 
Chapter 2, raised the rates of excise taxes 
levied by the state on distilled spirits, wines, 
and malt beverages by about 10 percent, until 
August 31, 1951, and allocated the proceeds 
from the higher rate to a newly created state 
hospitals and special schools fund. 

Laws 1951, Chapter 402, increased the 
permanent rates of taxes on sales of alcoholic 
beverages by 10 percent, to the level which 
had been fixed temporarily by Laws (first 
called session) 1950, Chapter 2, and provided 
for the allocation of one-fourth of the pro- 
ceeds to the available school fund (as before 
the 1950 amendment) and three-fourths to 
the state general fund. 


D. Tobacco Taxes 


The number of states which tax cigarettes, 
or cigarettes and other tobacco products, con- 
tinues to grow. Forty-one states imposed sales 
or license taxes or both on one or more forms 
of tobacco products in 1953. This was two 
more than the number of states which levied 
tobacco taxes in 1948. Delaware enacted new 
laws taxing sales of cigarettes in 1949. The 
Delaware law also applied to sales of cigars. 
Wyoming added a law taxing wholesale sales 
and levying a consumer use tax on cigarettes 
in 1951. See Table 6. Alaska also enacted a 
tobacco tax law in 1949. Territories are not 
included in Table 6. 

None of the three states earmarked any 
part of the proceeds of the new taxes for the 
support of public schools, but the Alaska to- 
bacco tax law allocates the proceeds exclusively 


the territorial school fund to be used 


for capital outlays. Alabama, Tennessee, and 


for 


Texas continued the earmarking provisions 
of their tobacco tax laws. The Alabama law 
contributes to the support of schools by way 
of the Alabama special educational trust fund. 
Tennessee allocates net revenues of the ciga- 
rette tax for school purposes. One-fourth of 
the Texas tobacco tax is credited to the state 
available school fund. West 
Utah, which had not formerly earmarked any 
part of tobacco tax proceeds for schools, 
passed laws in 1951 and 1953 respectively 
which allocated the revenue from 
rates for school purposes, thus bringing to 
five the number of states which earmark ciga- 
rette taxes, at least in part, for schools. See 
Table 7. 

Georgia increased temporarily the rates of 
tax on cigars and cigarettes as a part of its 
tax revision program to provide more money 


Virginia and 


increased 


TABLE 6.—STATES HAVING TOBACCO 
TAX LAWS, 1938, 1943, 1948, AND 1953 





1943 1948 1953 


1938 
1 2 3 4 


Ala. Ala 
Ariz. Ariz 
Ark Ark 
Conn. Conn Conn 
Del. Fla. Del 
Fla, Ga. Fla 
Kans. Ga. Idaho Ga 
Ky. Ill Il Idaho 
La lowa Ind al 
Miss. Kans. lowa Ind 
N. Dak. Ky. Kans. lowa 
Ohio La. Ky. Kans 
Okla. Maine La. Ky 
Pa. Mass. Maine La 
a ae Miss. Mass. Maine 
S. Dak. N. H. Mich. Mass. 
Tenn. N. Mex. Minn Mich 
Texas i. Be Miss Minn 
Utah N. Dak. Mont. Miss 
Vt. Ohio Nebr. Mont. 
Wash. Okla. Nev. Nebr. 
N. H. Nev. 
x De N. H 
N. Mex. N. J 
ae - N. Mex 
N. Dak. N. ¥ 
Ohio N. Dak 
Okla. Ohio 
Pa. Okla. 
R. I. Pa 
= «. mm. i 
S. Dak. Ss. € 
Tenn. S. Dak. 
Texas Tenn. 
Utah Texas 
Vt. Utah 
Wash. Vt. 
W. Va. Wash 
Wis. W. Va. 
Wis. 
Wyo. 


Ala. 
Ariz. 
Ark. 


Ala. 
Ariz. 
Ark. 
Conn. 
Ga. 
Iowa 
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TABLE 7.—STATES DERIVING STATE 
SCHOOL REVENUES DIRECTLY 
FROM TOBACCO TAX LAWS, 1938, 
1943, 1948, AND 1953 





1938 
1 


Ala. 
Ark. 

Ohio 
Tenn 
Texas 


Tenn. 
Texas 
Utah 
W. Va. 





for schools, roads, and county highways but 
did not specifically earmark any part of the 
proceeds. Indiana repealed a law which had 
given the governor discretionary authority over 
the use of proceeds in the tobacco tax fund in 
the state treasury for educational and other 
purposes. The law carried no earmarking pro- 
vision, however. 

Legislation passed by five states and Alaska 
relating to tobacco taxes as sources of school 
revenue, 1949 thru 1953, is reviewed below. 

Total state tobacco tax revenues thruout the 
nation rose from $339,000,000 in the fiscal 
year 1948 to $469,000,000 in the fiscal year 
1953. The percent of total tax revenues con- 
tributed by tobacco sales and license taxes 


fell slightly from 5.0 to 4.4. F 


Legislation by States 
Alaska—Laws 1949, Chapter 42, levied 


a tax on tobacco products and credited the 
revenue to the territorial school fund to be 
used exclusively for the rehabilitation, con- 
struction, and repair of school plant facilities. 
Rates on cigarettes are 2 cents per pack of 
10, 3 cents per pack of 20, and 8 cents per 
pack of 50. Rates on cigars are graduated 
from | cent each on cigars retailing at 10 cents 
or less, to 5 cents on cigars retailing at more 
than 35 cents. Tobacco and snuff are taxed 
at 2 cents per ounce. 

Laws 1951, Chapter 112, raised tax rates 
on cigarettes to 3 cents per pack of 10, 5 cents 
per pack of 20, and 10 cents per pack of 50. 

Laws 1953, Chapter 34, further amended 
the tobacco tax law to permit proceeds to be 
used for the insurance of school buildings as 
well as for rehabilitation, construction, and 
repair. 

Georgia—Laws (extra session) 1949, Act 
No. 2, increased until June 30, 1951, the 
rates of excise taxes on cigars and cigarettes. 
This tax is not earmarked, but the increased 


rates were levied for the stated purpose of p; 
viding funds for contingent appropriations { 
education, health, welfare, and aid for coun: 
highways. 

Indiana—Acts 1949, Chapter 203, amendes 
the cigarette tax law by providing for +! 
payment of the proceeds to the general fy; 
of the state. Prior to this amendment proceeds 
were paid to an account in the state treasu; 
known as the cigarette tax account, and mon 
in this account in excess of $50,000 could 
requisitioned by the governor for educatio; 
health, or welfare programs. 


Tennessee—Public Acts 1949, Chapte: 
191, reduced from 7.5 to 5 percent the dis 
count on the tax allowed wholesale dealers and 
jobbers as compensation for affixing stamps ¢ 
packages of tobacco products. 

Public Acts 1951, Chapter 60, increased the 
tax rate on cigarettes from 1.5 to 2.5 mills pe: 
cigarette and earmarked all of the revenu 
realized from the increase in the rate for the 
credit of the general state school fund. 


Texas—Laws (first called session) 1950, 
Chapter 1, increased until August 31, 1957 
the rates of the cigarette excise tax by 50 cents 
for each 1000 cigarettes sold, and allocated 


one-fourth of the proceeds of the tax on cig 
arettes weighing not more than three pounds 


per 1000 and 54, of the tax on cigarettes 
weighing more than three pounds per |((() 
but not more than $5,000,000, to a new stat: 
fund known as the state hospitals and special! 
schools building fund; then one-fourth of th: 
remaining proceeds, if any, to the state avail 
able school fund and three-fourths to the tax 
clearance fund. Before the enactment of this 
amendment, the available school fund received 
one-fourth and the tax clearance fund three 
fourths-of all cigarette tax proceeds. 


Utah—Laws 1953, HB No. 34, increased 
the rates of taxes on cigarettes by | mil! pe: 
cigarette and allocated the revenue from t 
additional rate to the uniform school fund 


West Virginia—Acts 1951, Chapter 185, 
levied, beginning with July 1, 1951, an addi 
tional tax on cigarette sales at the rate of | 
cent on each 10 cigarettes sold within the state. 
The law specifically requires all net proceeds 
of the additional tax to be paid to the genera! 
school fund and used solely for the support ot 
public free schools. 
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E, Motor Fuel and Motor Vehicle Taxes 


Legislation included under this head relates 
both sales and license taxes on motor fuel 
motor vehicles. In this classification the 


rgest revenue producers are taxes on sales 
; motor fuel, particularly the gasoline tax 


nd motor vehicle license taxes. The gasoline 
rax has ranked second among all sources of state 
vax revenue continuously since 1943. Gasoline 
vax collections rose from $1,260,000,000 to 
<?.019,000,000 or by 60.2 percent between the 
fscal years 1948 and 1953. In the latter year 
t produced 19.1 percent of all state tax rev- 
enue as compared with 18.7 percent in 1948. 
Collections of motor vehicle license taxes also 
ncreased by about 60 percent during the same 
seriod—from $593,000,000 in the fiscal year 
1948 to $949,000,000 in the fiscal year 1953. 
[he percent of total state tax collections 
sroduced by this tax rose from 8.8 to 8.9. 

All states levy gasoline and motor vehicle 
excise or license taxes but most of the money 
from these taxes is used for road building and 
Only 

motor 


Texas makes 
fuel revenues for 
school purposes. Four states—Florida, New 
Mexico, Texas, and Washington—assign a 


naintenance. now any 


use of tax 


direct 


part of their net revenues from motor vehicle 
taxes for distribution to schools. The motor 
vehicle tax in Washington, called an excise 
tax, is actually determined on an ad valorem 
basis. —The Florida law became effective on 
January 1, 1953, following the ratification of 
a constitutional amendment proposed in 1951. 
Oklahoma also returns 95 percent of receipts 
from motor vehicle license taxes to the counties 
where they originated for distribution to school 
districts. This money has usually been looked 
upon as county revenue but an amendment 
to the law which provides for this distribution 
is included in the following paragraphs. 

The Texas legislature passed several amend- 
ments to its motor fuel tax law during the 
period 1949-1953. Three of these are included 
in the legislation listed below. Two amend- 
ments to the Georgia motor fuel tax law are 
included because of their connection with the 
Georgia plan to raise more money for schools, 
public welfare, and county roads. 


Legislation by States 


Florida—Public Laws 1951, SJR 106, pro- 
posed to amend the Florida constitution by the 


addition of a new section 18, providing for the 
reservation of the first collections from sales 


of motor vehicle license tags in an 


equal to $400 per 


amount 
instruction unit to be used 
for capital outlays for the public schools. This 
measure, which was approved by the voters 
in November 1952, provided $19,057,600 in 
1953. 

1949, Act No. 
the rate of the tax on sales of 


Georgia— (extra session) 
4, increased 
motor fuel from 6 to 7 cents per gallon. The 
tax is not earmarked for schools but the in 
creased rate was imposed in connection with 
the general tax revision program designed to 


health, 


provide more money for education, 
welfare, and aid to county highways. 

Laws 1951, Act No. 283, reduced the rate 
of the motor fuel tax from 7 cents to 6 cents, 
its level prior to the enactment of Act No. 4 
of the extra session of 1949. 


Oklahoma 1949, raised 
the the local ad that 
must be levied by school districts in order to 


HB 


valorem 


120, 
tax 


Laws 
rate of 


be eligible to share in the apportionment of 
motor vehicle license fees. Ninety-five percent 
of motor vehicle license fees are returned to 
the counties for distribution to school districts. 
1950. 

and 


Texas—Laws (first called session) 
Chapter 2, 
use taxes on motor vehicles by 10 percent, until 
August 31, 1951, and earmarked the proceeds 
for a newly created state hospitals and special 
schools fund. 

1951, Chapter 402, increased 
permanent 


increased the rates of sales 


the 
motor 


Laws 
tax on 
of the 
selling price, the rate fixed temporarily by 
Chapter 2 called 
session of 1950, and allocated one-fourth of 
all proceeds to the available school fund and 
the remainder to the state general fund. 
Laws 1953, Chapter 329, increased the pro- 
ceeds from the motor fuel tax to be set aside 


rate of the excise 


vehicles from 1 to 1.1 percent retail 


enacted during the first 


to cover losses and expenses of collection, from 
1 percent to 1.5 percent of the taxable gal- 
lonage. This was to be deducted before allo- 
cating one-fourth of the proceeds to the avail- 
able school fund. 


F. Miscellaneous Excise and License 
Taxes 


It was common practice among the states, 
when this series of bulletins was inaugurated, 
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to levy taxes on sales of luxury items other 
than those, such as cigarettes and alcoholic 
beverages, already mentioned in this bulletin, 
and to require the payment of license fees for 
the privilege of engaging in a long list of busi- 
nesses and occupations. Taxes of these types 
are frequently labeled “nuisance taxes.”’ Prob- 
ably all states impose some, and a few states 
still impose many of these taxes but the prac- 
tice is dying out at the state level. Both federal 
and local governments derive a considerable 
part of their revenue from special excises and 
licenses of this kind. The states have appar- 
ently been inclined to yield to this competition, 
but they do not after all leave this revenue 
source completely untapped. At least 32 states 
can reach many of the items which are the sub- 
ject of federal and local “nuisance taxes,” 
under the provisions of the state general sales 
and use tax laws. 

Only two states in 1948 and the same two 
states in 1953 derived revenue directly from 
special excises and licenses. Rhode Island adds 
the relatively small amount realized from a 
tax on auctioneers’ duties to the principal of 
its permanent school fund. Texas levies nu- 
merous special excises on articles of a luxury 
nature and special occupational license taxes 
for the benefit of its available school fund and 
its omnibus tax fund in which the schools also 
share. The following paragraphs summarize 
amendments to Texas laws which levy taxes 
of this nature. A law to provide more aid for 
public education and welfare and county high- 
ways passed by Georgia in connection with 
its tax revision program is also included below. 


Legislation by States 


Georgia—Laws 1951, Act No. -143, re- 
pealed over 100 so-called nuisance and license 
taxes. This action was taken as part of a 
general tax revision program designed to pro- 
vide more money for schools and_ public 
welfare. 

Texas—Laws 1949, Chapter 595, reduced 
the license tax from $20 to $5 on coin-operated 
machines which sell refrigerated milk and are 
operated with a coin with a value of more 
than 5 cents, and from $5 to $2.50 on such 
machines operated with a coin with a value 
of 5 cents or less. One-fourth of the license 
fees imposed by the state on coin-operated 
vending machines is earmarked for the state 
available school fund. 


Laws (first called session) 1950, Chapter ? 
which created a new special fund known 
the state hospitals and special schools byj\j 
ing fund, increased by 10 percent 
August 31, 1951, the rates of excise taxes 
radio and television sets, cosmetics, and p| 
ing cards, and allocated the proceeds fro, 
the additional rates to the new fund. 

Laws 1951, Chapter 268, provided for ¢ 
inclusion of coin-operated machines showin, 
midget movies in the list of machines to wh; 
the tax on coin-operated vending machin 
applies. One-fourth of the proceeds of ¢! 
tax is earmarked for the available school fund 
Chapter 278 exempted shows, circuses, m 
nageries, etc., which are not operated for prof 
and which devote their proceeds exclusively ; 
charitable, benevolent, religious, or education 
purposes from the occupational license tax 0 
such entertainments, one-fourth of the proceed, 
of which is credited by law to the availab| 
school fund. Chapter 379 exempted mercha: 
dise-vending machines from the license tax 0; 
coin-operated vending machines and reduce 
the annual license fee charged for music-vend 
ing machines from $20 to $5. The provisio: 
of the law which allocates one-fourth of th 
proceeds of this tax to the available scho 
fund was continued, but the other three 
fourths which had been earmarked for old ag 
assistance was diverted to the tax clearance 
fund in which the schools also share. 


Laws 1951, Chapter 402, continued the 10) 
percent increase in the rate of the tax o 
retail sales of television and radio sets, cos 
metics, and certain other so-called luxury a: 
ticles, established temporarily by Chapter 2 
of the first called session of 1950. This act pr 
vided for a 20-percent increase in the rate on 
playing cards. One-fourth of all proceeds rea! 
ized under the provisions of the act were allo 
cated to the available school fund as prio: 
to the 1950 amendment, but the remainde: 
formerly earmarked for old age assistance was 
diverted to the state general fund. 

Laws 1953, Chapter 49, increased from 5!) 
cents to 80 cents the amount of the exemption 
from the admissions tax allowed on admission 
charges to entertainments or shows held in 
regular, established motion picture theaters 
Taxes on admissions to places of entertain- 
ments, other than motion picture theaters, con 
tinued to apply to charges of 51 cents or above. 
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G. Severance Taxes 
Severance tax laws were in effect in 25 
in 1948. This number included two 


states 


sates—Virginia and Wisconsin—whose laws 


‘axed forest products only. It also included 
three states—Georgia, North Carolina, and 
Tennessee—which had laws taxing the sev- 
erance of oil and natural gas which were non- 
nerative pending discovery within their bor- 
lers of these products in commercially usable 
yantities. This list of states was still un- 
changed in 1953. 

Severance taxes contributed directly to state 
school revenues in four states (Alabama, Lou- 
sjana, Minnesota, and Texas) and to school 
revenues of mineral-producing counties in at 
least two states (Arkansas and Oklahoma) in 
1953, School revenues from these taxes in 
\rkansas and Oklahoma are treated as local 
revenues in this bulletin. However, a trans- 
fer of $403,230 from severance tax proceeds 
to the state public-school fund of Arkansas 
for the fiscal year 1952-53 was authorized by 
: special legislative act of 1951. New Mexico 
enacted a state natural resources excise tax in 
1949 with a part of the proceeds earmarked 
for the financing of public-school building con- 
struction, but proceeds were later diverted to 
provide for construction at the state educa- 
tional institutions. A new law passed by the 
North Dakota legislature in 1953 taxed the 
gross production of oil and gas and returned 
a part of the proceeds to the counties for dis- 
tribution to school districts on an attendance 
basis. The Utah legislature in special session 
of 1953 made an appropriation to the uniform 
school fund from the mine-occupation tax re- 
serve fund for one year only. 

Severance taxes provided less than 3 percent 
of total state tax collections in 1953; yet, the 
experience of certain states whose mineral re- 
sources are abundant, shows that this tax can 
be a good revenue producer. It provided over 
22 percent of 1953 revenues from state taxes 
in Louisiana, over 12 percent in Minnesota, 
and almost one-third in Texas. 

In the same year severance taxes are esti- 
mated to have provided 74 percent of all state 
school revenues in Louisiana and about one- 
third in Texas. 

The following paragraphs include legisla- 
tion affecting school revenues from severance 
taxes in seven states. 


Legislation by States 


Louisiana—Acts 1950, Act No. 449, 
changed the pressure base upon which the 
volume of natural gas production taxable at 
%4o cent per 1000 cubic feet is measured, 
repealed a provision which authorized the 
state collector of revenue to reimburse sheriffs 
for losses resulting from changes in methods of 
collecting the tax, and increased the allotment 
from proceeds for costs of collection from 


$172,000 to $250,000. 

Acts 1952, Act No. 128, removed timber 
from the list of natural resources on which 
severance taxes are to be credited to the sev- 
erance tax fund. 


Minnesota—Laws 1951, Chapter 664, pro- 
vided rules for differentiating between the 
different types of mining and beneficiation of 
ores which can be credited against the occu 
pation tax on the mining of iron ore. 

New Mexico—Laws 1949, Chapter 65, 
imposed a natural resources excise tax and 
allocated the proceeds in excess of $4,000,000, 
plus 3 percent reserved for the state finance 
board for expenses of administration, for the 
creation of a severance tax permanent fund, 
the principal of which was declared irreducible 
and the income from which was to be used 
only for (a) discovery and development of 
natural deposits, and (b) aid for the erection 
of school buildings. 

Laws 1951, Chapter 24, repealed the sec- 
tion of the natural resources excise tax which 
had provided for the creation of a severance 
tax irreducible fund, the income of which was 
to be used in exploring for and developing 
natural resources and for the erection of school 
buildings. This act diverted all proceeds from 
the tax levied, in excess of 3 percent, to the 
state general fund. Chapter 165 exempted the 
cutting of timber from the 2-percent tax on 
gross receipts of manufacturers who operate 
on a percent-less-fixed-fee basis and substi- 
tuted a tax on the manufacturing or commer- 
cial use of timber at the rate of 0.25 percent 
of the value of gross production within the 
state. From severance taxes, including prior 
pledges made by the 1953 legislature and in 
excess of $4,750,000 less administrative de- 
ductions required by law, SJR 22 provided for 
the creation of a natural resources investment 
fund for use in providing funds for new con- 
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struction at state institutions of higher learn- 
ing, but not for public schools. 

North Dakota—Laws 1953, Chapter 339, 
levied a tax of 4.25 percent on the gross value 
at the well of oil and gas production and 
provided that the tax imposed be in lieu of all 
ad valorem taxation of oil and gas properties 
and equipment. Proceeds of the tax retained 
by the state were made payable to the state 
general fund but 75 percent of the first $200,- 
000 of collections, 50 percent of the next 
$200,000, and 25 percent of all collections in 
excess of $400,000 were returned to the coun- 
ties. Of each county’s share, 45 percent was 
to be apportioned to school districts on an 
average daily attendance basis. 


Oklahoma—Laws 1949, Chapter 20, pro- 
vided for the allocation of the proceeds of the 
gross production tax on the mining of gas and 
oil as follows: 78 percent to the state general 
fund, 10 percent for return to the counties of 
origin for county highways; 10 percent to 
counties for distribution to schools; and 2 per- 
cent for expenses of administration. HB 120 
raised the rate of the ad valorem tax that must 
be levied locally in order to qualify for ap- 
portionments from gas and oil gross produc- 
tion taxes. 


Texas—Laws 1949, Chapter 519, rede- 
fined the phrase “standard cubic foot of gas” 
for purposes of its incorporation in the formula 
for measuring the amount of the tax on the 
gross production of natural gas. One-fourth 
of the proceeds of this tax on natural gas pro- 
ducers is earmarked for the state available 
school fund. 

Laws (first called session) 1950, Chapter 2, 
increased temporarily the rates of taxes on the 
production or market value of oil, natural 
gas, and sulfur (rate on sulfur applies to gross 
production only) by 10 percent and allocated 
the proceeds of the additional rates to a newly 
created state hospitals and special schools 
building fund, except for any portion of the 
proceeds that is required by the Texas consti- 
tution to be transferred to the available school 
fund. Provisions governing the determination 
of market value for purposes of the tax on 
natural gas were revised. All provisions of this 
act were to expire on August 31, 1951. 

Laws 1951, Chapter 402, continued the 
10-percent increase in the rates of the sev- 


erance tax on oil, natural gas, and sulfur esta 
lished temporarily by Chapter 2 of th, 
called session of 1950, and repealed and +, 
voked provisions governing the determina: 
of market value. This act allocated one-foy;+} 
of all proceeds to the available school fund ang 
the remainder to the state general fund. 
Utah—Laws (special session) 1953. Hp 
No. 31, appropriated $1,525,000 to the un 
form school fund from the unencumbered }a! 
ance in the mine occupation tax reserve f, 
for distribution to school districts to be used 
in increasing salaries, in employing addition, 
personnel, and in paying for school costs 4! 
ready incurred by contractual agreement. Th) 
appropriation was for the year ending June 3() 


1954, only. 


H. Corporation Taxes 


Probably all states impose one or more 
taxes on corporations of types not mentioned 
elsewhere in this bulletin. Among such taxes 
may be included corporation franchise or excise 
taxes measured on some base other than net 
income; taxes on gross receipts of public uti! 
ities; taxes on gross premiums of insurance 
companies; and taxes on railroads, car com 
panies, and motor carriers. Eight states i: 
each of the years 1948 and 1953° earmarked 
some part of one or more of the above types 
of taxes for school purposes. The list of states 
for 1953 differs from that of 1948 by the 
addition of Idaho and Nebraska and the 
dropping of Louisiana and Washington. 

The Louisiana law still earmarks a part 
of the corporation franchise tax for higher edu 
cation, but provides no money for the publi 
schools. Washington diverted proceeds of taxes 
on public utilities to the state general fund 
prior to 1949. In addition, New Jersey has 
a statute which allocates $4,500,000 annually 
from proceeds of the business corporation tax 
to the state school account in the state treasury, 
but actually the schools are said to receive this 
money as a part of general fund appropriations 
for public-school support. For this reason the 
number of states mentioned as earmarking cor- 
poration tax proceeds for school purposes in 
each of the years 1948 and 1953 excludes New 
Jersey. 

Corporation tax legislation enacted by fou: 
states during the years 1949 thru 1953 is sum 
marized below. 


*In 1953: Alabama, Idaho, Kansas, Michigan, Missouri, Nebraska, Oklahoma, and Texas. 
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Legislation by States 


Idaho—Laws 1953, Chapter 46, authorized 
the state tax Commissioner to require railroad 
companies, which use the cars and hold credits 
and personal property belonging to a car com- 
pany which is delinquent in its tax payments 
to the state of Idaho, to make payments to the 
state of any money, credits, and property due 
the car company in an amount not in excess 
of the tax delinquency of the car company. If 
the aggregate amount of the state license tax 
on car companies is less than $50,000, it ac- 
crues directly to the state public-school income 
fund; if it is more than $50,000, it is credited 
as a whole to the state general fund. 

Kansas—Laws 1949, Chapter 466, author- 
ized the state commissioner of revenue to ex- 
tend the time allowed for payment of the tax 
on motor carrier companies and to waive the 
50-percent penalty for late payment for good 
cause. Proceeds of the tax on motor carriers are 
earmarked directly for the state annual school 
fund. 

Nebraska—Laws 1951, LB 527, revised 
the tax on insurance companies. Rates are | 
percent of gross premiums of domestic com- 
panies and 2 percent of gross premiums of 
foreign companies as before, but proceeds of 
the tax which formerly went to the general 
fund are credited to an insurance tax fund 
created by this act. Fifty percent of the revenue 
of the insurance tax fund is allocated to the 
state and 50 percent to the counties on the 
basis of population. Sixty percent of each 
county’s share is then earmarked for distribu- 
tion to school districts on the basis of average 
daily membership in the elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. 

Texas—Laws (first called session) 1950, 
Chapter 2, increased the rates of the corpora- 
tion franchise tax and taxes on public utilities 
and motor carriers by 10 percent for the 
fiscal year 1950, and by 10 percent of three- 
fourths of the tax for the fiscal year 1951. The 
tax On insurance companies was increased by 
this act in an amount equal to two-thirds of 
10 percent of the tax for the fiscal year 1950 
and by three-fourths of 10 percent of the tax 
for the fiscal year 1951. All of the proceeds 
from the additional tax rates except such por- 
tion as is earmarked for the available school 
fund by the Texas constitution was allocated 
to a newly created state hospitals and special 


schools building fund. Rates and allocation 
provisions of this act were to expire on August 
31, 1951. 

Laws 1951, Chapter 402, further increased 
the rate of the corporation franchise tax from 
$1 to $1.25 per $1000 of that proportion of 
capital stock, surplus, and undivided profits 
represented by business done in Texas. Rates 
of gross receipts on public utilities and gross 
premiums of insurance companies were also 
further increased and the provision for the 
allocation of one-fourth of all proceeds to the 
available school fund, which was in effect prior 
to the 1950 amendment, was restored. 


I. Poll Taxes 


Over two-thirds of the states levy poll taxes 
but only three states—Texas, Virginia, and 
West Virginia—use state poll tax receipts for 
school purposes. This is a reduction of one 
state since 1949. Indiana still imposes its poll 
tax which was formerly allocated to school 
revenues. 

Only two of the four states mentioned in the 
preceding paragraph—Indiana and Virginia 
amended their poll tax laws during the five 
vears from 1949 thru 1953. 


Legislation by States 


Indiana—Acts 1949, Chapter 247, abol 
ished the state tuition fund and the school re 
lief fund and diverted the 50 cents of the $1.50 
state poll tax allocated for the support of 
schools to the state general fund. 

Virginia—Acts 1952, Chapter 144, made 
the state capitation tax apply to residents of 
Virginia during the first year of their resi- 
dence. Of the $1.50 poll tax, $1 is allocated 
to the counties and cities for state school aid 
purposes. 


J. Property Taxes 


The number of states in which general prop 
erty taxes were imposed for state purposes 
fell from 26 states in 1948 to 25 
1953, excluding South Dakota where a tem- 
porary levy for payment of the soldiers’ bonus 
expired in the latter year. The importance of 
the general property tax as a source of state 
and state school revenues has béen declining 
thruout the whole period of this series of 
bulletins. Thirty-three states levied taxes on 
general property in 1933 at the end of the first 


states in 
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TABLE 8.—STATES LEVYING GENERAL 
PROPERTY TAXES, 1938, 1943, 1948, 
AND 1953 





1938 
1 


Ala 
Ariz 
Ark 
Colo 
Fla 
Ga. 
Idaho 
Ind. 
lowa 
Kans. 
Ky 
La. 
Maine 
Md 
Minn 
Miss 
Mo 
Mont. 
Nebr 
Nev 
N.H 
N. Mex 
Oreg 
a 
S. Dak. 
Tenn 
Texas 
Utah 
Wash 
Wis 
Wyo. 


1943 
2 


Ala 
Ariz 
Ark. 
Colo. 
Ga. 
Idaho 
Ind. 
Kans. 
Ky. 
La. 
Maine 
Md. 
Minn. 
Miss. 
Mo. 
Mont. 
Nebr. 
Nev. 


N. Mex. 


Oreg. 

S. Dak. 
Tenn. 
Texas 
Utah 
Wash. 
Wis. 


3 


Ala 
Ariz 
Ark. 
Colo 
Ga. 
Idaho 
Ind. 
Kans. 
Ky 
La. 
Maine 
Md. 
Minn. 
Miss. 
Mo. 
Mont. 
Nebr. 
Nev. 


N. Mex. 


Oreg.* 
Tenn 
Texas 
Utah 
Wash. 
Wis. 
Wyo 


4 


Ala 
Ariz 
Ark 
Colo 
Ga. 
Idaho 
Ind. 
Kans. 
Ky. 
La 
Md 
Minn 
Miss 
Mo 
Mont. 
Nebr 
Nev. 
N. Mex 
Oreg.* 
S. Dak.' 
Texas 
Utah 
Wash 
Wis. 
Wyo 


* Property tax completely offset by income tax revenues. 
» A 2-mill property tax levied by act of 1951 for payment of 


soldiers’ bonus expired in 1953. 





five-year period covered by this series. This 
number has declined in each of the following 
five-year periods except in the period between 
1943 and 1948. See Table 8. 

As the total number of states levying such 
taxes has declined, so has the number of states 
which made state property levies especially for 
school purposes. There were only eight of 
these states in 1953 as compared with f4 states 
in 1933, 12 states in 1938, and 10 states in 
1948. See Table 9. 

Total state property tax collections rose 
from $279,000,000 in 1948 to $365,000,000 
in 1953—an increase of 30.8 percent—but fell 
from 4.1 to 3.5 percent of all state tax col- 
lections. It has been estimated that only 3 
percent of all state school revenue came from 
property taxes in 1949-50.‘ 

Legislation relating to state school property 
taxes summarized in the following paragraphs 
is, in general, of three kinds: (a) repeals of 
existing taxes levied for state school purposes, 


(b) amendments to laws providing 
tions of certain classes of property from : 
ation, and (c) reimbursements to local «| 
taxing units to replace revenues lost beeay. 
of the allowance of tax exemptions. 

Laws passed by six states are summa: 
in the following paragraphs. 


Legislation by States 


Alabama—Acts 1949, Act No. 93 
tended an exemption from ad valorem 
ation already allowed certain industrial pan 
to apply to factories manufacturing light w. 
and metal products. The constitutional! 3-y 
property tax levied by the state for the pub| 
school fund is affected by this amendmen: 

Indiana—Acts 1949, Chapter 247, diverte 
the proceeds of the statewide 7-mill scho 
levy from the state school tuition fund to + 
state general fund; thus, in effect, abolishing 
the school tuition fund which had been sy 
ported by this levy and appropriated $53 
000,000 to a state school equalization fu 
created by this act for the support of a new 
school foundation program also enacted 
this chapter. 

Louisiana—Acts 1952, Act No. 342, pro 
posed an amendment to Article 10, sec. 4 
the Louisiana constitution which would exten 
the benefits of the $5000 homestead tax exem; 


tion already allowed to veterans of Wor! 


TABLE 9.—STATES LEVYING GENERAL 
PROPERTY TAXES FOR SCHOOL 
PURPOSES, 1938, 1943, 1948, AND 1953 





1938 1943 1948 1953 

1 3 4 

Ala. Ala. Ala. 

Ark. Ark. Ind. La 

Fla. b La. 

Ind. x Maine* 

La. i N. Mex. 

Maine* i Oreg.> 

Minn, 5 Tenn.° 

Nev. ° s Texas 

N. Mex. Utah 

Tenn. Wyo.4 

Texas J 

Utah 





® Unorganized territory units only are assessed. 

» Property tax completely offset by income tax revenu 

© Proceeds become a part of appropriation from genera! 
fund under provisions of general education act of 1947 

4 Six-mill state school property tax approved by 
November 1948. 





* National Education Association, Research Division. “Public-School Revenues, 1949-50." Research Bulletin 30 


December 1952. 
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\Var LL to persons who served in the armed 
-ces in Korea and would also extend the ex 
-ation of tax benefits to veterans from 1954 
not later than 1959. This amendment was 

.jopted by popular vote in the election of No- 
nber 4, 1952. 
Oregon—Laws 1951, Chapter 525, pro- 

nosed placing a 6-mill limitation on the rate 

‘ the state property tax. This proposal was 
approved by the voters in the election of 
November 1952. 

Tennessee—Public Acts 1949, Chapter 
9), eliminated the 8-cent state property tax 
as a source of the general state school fund. 

Wyoming—Chapter 84 provided for state 
reimbursements to counties for revenues lost 
n account of property tax exemptions allowed 
to veterans. Counties, in turn, are required to 
distribute their receipts from this appropria- 
tion to local taxing units, including cities, 
towns, school districts, and 
funds, in the actual amount of their losses. 
Chapter 105 established a contingent fund in 
the state treasury from which counties would 
receive funds for the reimbursement of munici- 


common school 


palities and school districts for property tax 
losses resulting from homestead exemptions. 


Chapter 121 allocated the proceeds of a new 
6-mill state property levy tor the support of 
the public-school program. This act was made 
possible by a constitutional amendment rati 
fied by the voters in November 1948. 

1951, Chapter 62, provided 
from the state treasury to make up for the 


Laws funds 
deficit in the veterans tax exemption fund. 
Chapter 63 made up the deficit in the home 
stead tax exemption fund from revenues in 
the state treasury. Increased refunds to vet 
erans and homestead owners and higher prop 
erty assessments were said to have resulted in 
a reduction of $900,000 in state funds for 
public-school aid in the biennium, July 1, 
1951-June 30, 1953. Chapter 134 
the amount of the contingent fund in the state 


increased 


treasury to be used in reimbursing counties, 


municipalities, and school districts for losses 


in property tax revenues resulting from vet 
erans tax exemptions. Chapter 135 made the 
same provision to take care of losses to the 
smaller taxing units on account of homestead 
tax exemptions. 

Laws 1953, Chapter 151, extended the priv 
ilege of the $2000 property tax exemption to 
additional classes of veterans. 





IV. School Lands and Permanent School Funds 


As in the immediately preceding five-year 
period, the volume of legislation passed during 
the years 1949 thru 1953 relating to perma- 
nent school funds and state school lands was 
unexpectedly large considering the declining 
part played by these sources in the production 
of total state school revenue. According to 
the latest figures, permanent school funds pro- 
duced less than 1 percent of school income 
from all state sources in all public schools thru- 
out the nation. Yet the income from perma- 
nent funds alone represented over 15 percent 
of total state school revenues of at least seven 
states. It is easy to see that the proper admin- 
istration and safeguarding of these funds is, 
and should be, a matter of paramount concern 
in these states at least, and undoubtedly in 
others as well. Legislation of this nature en- 
acted by 19 states is reported below. 

The laws passed fall into several general 
classifications, according to the purposes for 
which they were enacted. Four states sought 
to protect their permanent school funds by 
adding to the restrictions on the investment 
of the money and the sale of the lands com- 
prising the principal of these funds. On the 


other hand, seven states liberalized provisions 
governing the investment of their permanent 
school fund principal probably for the purpose 
of increasing the income from such invest- 
ments, altho possibly also, in some cases, as 
a means of facilitating the sale of certain 


bonds, mortgages, or other securities. One 
state charged off the face value of worthless 
securities listed as assets of its permanent 
school fund. Two states provided for pay- 
ments to the principal, and four states for 
payments from the income, of permanent 
school funds. Three states liberalized the 
terms under which state school lands can be 
leased for mineral exploration and production, 
especially for purposes of oil and gas leases. 
Two states authorized the payments to school 
districts in lieu of local tax revenues lost 
because of the location of tax-exempt state 
lands within their borders. Five states and 
Alaska made changes in the laws governing 
the administration of their state school lands 
or permanent funds. Alaska asked for protec- 
tion by the federal government against en- 
croachment upon 16th-section lands reserved 


by Act of Congress as part of the terri, 
permanent school fund. 

The legislation follows. Laws relating , 
federal payments to the states and their poli; 
cal subdivisions from the income from federa|| 
owned or leased lands and laws relating ; 
public lands owned by the counties and scho, 
districts have not been included. 


Legislation by States 


Alaska—Laws 1951, SJM No. 2, ; 
tested and asked the U. S. Congress to 
vestigate the private staking of mineral claim, 
on section 16 of Township 13, which sectio; 
is a part of the reservation of sections 16 ar 
36 made by Act of Congress, approved Marc! 
4, 1915, for the support of public schools and 
from which section the permanent schoo! fund 
of Alaska derives substantial revenue fr 
sales of cement produced from the land. 

Laws 1953, Chapter 126, created a ter 
torial department of public lands headed 
a land commissioner who is charged with th: 
administration and leasing of lands reserved 
by grant of the U. S. Government for th 
support of common schools. The act transfers 
to the new commissioner powers formerly heli! 
by the Governor of Alaska. 


Arkansas—Acts (extra session) 1951, Act 
3, authorized the transfer of not more thai 
$1,900,000 of the surplus in the state 
volving loan fund, derived from sales of tay 
forfeited lands and land division fees, to ¢! 
state public-school fund to prevent an expected 
shortage in funds for state aid for the support 
of public schools. 

Acts 1953, Act 384, continued the revol\ 
ing loan fund as the lending fund for the 
state permanent school fund and affirmed the 
status of assets in the loan fund as irreducible 
and inviolate to the same extent as they woul 
be in the permanent school fund. 


Idaho—Laws 1949, Chapter 77, fixed the 
minimum royalty on oil and gas leases at |2.5 
percent and doubled the period (from 5 to 
10 years) for which state school lands may } 
leased. Chapter 128 extended the authoriza 
tion for a longer term of mineral leases on 
state and state school lands to such containing 
hydrocarbons other than oil and gas. 


e 
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Laws 1951, HJR 6, proposed to amend 
irt. 9, Sec. 8, of the Idaho constitution by 
acreasing the minimum price per acre for 
which state school lands can legally be sold 
irom $5 to $10 per acre. This proposed 
amendment was approved by the voters in 
che election of November 4, 1952. 


Illinois—Laws 1949, HB 1066, provided 
for the inclusion of $57,000 from the general 
fund as interest on the state debt to the per- 
manent school fund in the annual appropria- 
rion for state aid to public schools for each 
§ the years 1949-50 and 1950-51. 

Laws 1951, HB 640, again provided $57,- 
\00 for each of the years 1951-52 and 1952-53 
from the state general fund in payment of in- 
terest on the state’s indebtedness to the per- 
manent school fund. 


Kansas—Laws 1949, Chapter 451, charged 
ff the face value of worthless bonds and 
ttached interest coupons owned by the state 
permanent school fund and cancelled coupons 
carried on the books as an asset to the state 
innual school fund, thus reducing the prin- 
cipal of the permanent fund by $132,750 and 
the amount of income to the state annual 
school fund by $79,832—a total loss to the 
schools of $212,582. 


Maine—Public Laws 1951, Chapter 167, 
removed from the law the requirement of 
fixed interest rates of 6 percent on the organ- 
zed township (plantation) trust funds and 
+ percent on the unorganized township trust 
funds in determining the allocation to the 
public-school equalization fund, and required 
nstead an allocation of the amount of “‘inter- 
est earned.” Chapter 260 diverted the income 
interest earned) of the public reserved lots 
which had been allocated to the school equali- 
zation fund to the unorganized territory school 
tund, 


Minnesota—Laws 1953, Chapter 614, 
provided for an aggregate $50,000 reimburse- 
ment to school districts on the basis of acreage 
of state owned tax-exempt trust fund lands 
within their territory. 


Laws 1950, HB 856, author- 


Mississippi 
ized a state expenditure for aid to consolidated 
schools in whose district 5 percent or more of 


the area consists of lands in lieu of 16th- 


section lands. 


New Mexico—Laws 1953, Chapter 120, 
permitted the investment of permanent school 
funds not only in bonds, notes, and debentures 
of the United States, but also in any bonds or 
other obligations the payment of which is 
unconditionally guaranteed by the 
government. 


federal 


North Dakota—Laws 1951, Chapter 124, 
authorized the board of university and school 
lands to turn over to the state forester for a 
period of five years the full control of any 
lands that 
readily sold at $10 per acre and that are 
suitable for forest management. The income 
derived from these lands by the state forester 
in excess of amounts required for the care and 
development of the lands must be credited to 
the interest and income fund of the permanent 
school fund. 


Oklahoma—Laws 1953, HJR No. 519, 
proposed an amendment to Section 6, Article 
11, of the Oklahoma constitution which would 
permit the investment of state educational 
funds in 


original-grant school cannot be 


secured first mortgages given by 
honorably discharged veterans of World Wars 
I or II, the Korean war, or any future war 
in which the United States becomes engaged. 
Chapter 347 raised the limitation on the 
amount of educational funds that may be 
invested in unsecured first mortgages on farm 
lands from one-third to one-half of the value 
of property in the subdivisions where the mort- 
gaged lands are located. 


Pennsylvania—Laws 1953, Act No. 238, 
authorized the refund of parts of escheated 
estates from the principal of the state school 
fund subject to approval of an appeal to the 
state board of finance. 


South Dakota—Laws 1949, Chapter 46, 
increased the maximum acreage of school and 
endowment lands that may be sold in any one 
year from 150,000 to 300,000 acres, or not 
more than 20 percent of the total acreage of 
such lands if their total acreage exceeds 5 per- 
cent of the total the 
Chapter 47 increased from 20 to 30 percent 
of the purchase price the amount of the 
initial payment required of purchasers of com- 
but 
amount of the annual instalments from 4 to 


acreage of county. 


mon-school lands reduced the required 


3.5 percent of the total purchase price. 
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Laws 1951, Chapter 44, prohibited the sub- 
letting of school or school endowment lands 
for profit. Chapter 85 restored the permission 
denied by an earlier act for the investment of 
educational funds in bonds issued by townships. 
Chapter 293, SJR 1, proposed to amend 
Article 8, Section 11, of the South Dakota 
constitution by omitting farm mortgages and 
adding securities guaranteed by the United 
States to the list of types of securities in which 
permanent school and other educationa! funds 
may be invested. This amendment was ap- 
proved by the voters in the election of No- 
vember 4, 1952. 

Laws 1953, Chapter 46, harmonized pro- 
visions of the statutes with those of the con- 
stitutional amendment proposed by Chapter 
293, Laws 1951, and approved by the voters 
in the November 1952 election. Chapter 47 
further restricted the investment of the com- 
mon-school fund in state bonds to general 
obligation bonds of the state. 


Texas—Laws 1949, Chapter 310, pro- 


posed a constitutional amendment which would 
provide for dividing receipts from oil, gas, and 
other mineral leases of common-school in- 
demnity and endowment lands among the 


public schools and the state institutions in 
the proportion that the number of acres of 
the original grant made by the Enabling Act 
apportioned to the schools and each institution 
bears to the total number of such acres. This 
amendment, if adopted, would also require the 
deposit of not less than 50 percent of the 
amounts allocated on this basis in the public- 
school and institutional permanent funds. 
Chapter 321 required persons to whom permits 
were granted to explore for oil and gas in 
unleased areas within tidewater limits to pay 
a fee of $50 per day during the life of the 
permit and earmarked the amounts received 
from this source for deposit in the permanent 
school fund. This chapter also increased the 
required period of advertisement of leases 
from 30 to 60 days. 

Laws 1951, Chapter 269, made changes in 
the law to facilitate the reinstatement of pur- 
chases of public-school lands sold by the gen- 
eral land office and forfeited for nonpayment 
of interest prior to September 1, 1945, pro- 
vided purchasers file an application for rein- 
statement accompanied by due payments of 
interest, on or before February 1, 1951. 


Chapter 275 authorized the commissio; 

the general land office to reinstate pure! 
of public-school lands if the vendee 

heirs have made application for reinstar: 
and have paid delinquent interest up to \| 
15, 1945. Chapter 284 extended the time 4, 
making delinquent interest payments 0; 

for which reinstatement of purchases is souch: 
until April 11, 1951. Chapter 325 exempred 
lands dedicated by the statutes or the sta, 
constitution to the public free-school fund 
higher educational funds from the provisio: 
which requires the administration of 
lands by boards or agencies of the state crea 
for the purpose. Chapter 496 authorized +h, 
state board of education to sell U.S 

or other securities held by the state fo: 
account of the permanent school fund 
not less than the price for which the secu 
were purchased, or for other approved 
curities having a par value equal to that of 
the securities exchanged. 

Laws 1953, Chapter 128, validated oi! and 
gas leases on school lands within tidewate: 
limits sold by the school land board on June 7 
1949, after advertising such leases fo: 
days in spite of the requirement laid down 
by Acts 1949, Chapter 321, which lengthene 
the required period of advertisement to ( 
days. 

Vermont—Public Acts 1951, Act No. 99 
removed former special 
investment of permanent school funds a: 
gave the board of trustees of the fund dis 
cretionary authority to apply to the schoo! 
funds the same limitations as imposed on 11 
vestments by savings bonds and trust con 


restrictions on 


panies. Before this amendment investments o! 


permanent school funds could be made on! 


in U. S. bonds, state bonds, and bonds ot 
cities and school districts having a population 


of over 20,000 and an outstanding indebted 


ness not exceeding five times the amount 0! 


the local grant list. 
Virginia—Acts 1950, Chapter 496, aut! 


ized under certain conditions the lending ot 
money from the literary fund (the permanent 
school fund of Virginia) for the construction 


of school buildings on property leased fo: 
period of not less than 99 years. 
Washington—Laws 1949, Chapter 2)! 


authorized leases of state school lands for the 


production of grain on a share-crop basis. 
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aws 1951, Chapter 232, required the state 
.surer to keep a separate accounting of cash 
Jances in the state school (permanent fund ) 
ad to invest balances of any fund in the state 
-easury that are than sufficient to 
eet current expenditures and in excess ot 
mounts belonging to the permanent school 
‘und in warrants of the state of Washington 
able to the state general fund. 
Laws 1953, Chapter 140, provided for the 
idition of any balances in the log patrol re 
olving fund, in excess of $10,000 for expenses 
{ administering the fund, to the principal of 
‘he state permanent school fund. 


more 


West Virginia—<Acts 1953, Chapter 170, 
pealed a provision which had allowed the 
oayment of surplus proceeds of sales of for- 
feited escheated, unappropriated 
ands to the permanent school fund and made 
them payable, as other unclaimed surplus pro 
eeds of delinquent land suits, to the special 
erating fund of the state land department. 
\ny surplus in excess of $100,000 remaining 
n the special operating fund at the end of 


waste, or 


any fiscal year must be paid to the 

school fund. 
Wisconsin—Laws 1949, Chapter 246, pro 

vided for placing proceeds of sales of pet 


sonal property escheated to the state, in 
cluding bank deposits and personal property 
} 
? 


abandoned or lost on state property, to the 


permanent school fund. 

Wyoming—Laws 1949, Chapter 96, ap 
propriated $78,931 from the state treasury to 
reimburse the common-school permanent land 
fund for a loss sustained thru the investment 
in drainage district bonds charged oft by the 
Board. Chapter 124 


prohibited the investment of money belonging 


Wyoming Farm Loan 
to the common-school permanent land fund 


in bonds of any irrigation district which has 


a total indebtedness equal to 30 percent o1 


more of its assessed valuation or which is in 
default in any of its payments to the state. 
Laws 1951, Chapter 137, liberalized pro 
visions which govern the leasing of state schoo! 
lands for mineral purposes by extending the 
allowed term of leases and in other ways. 





V. Implications of the Present School Revenue Situation 


All major trends in state school revenues 
established during World War II and early 
postwar years have continued thruout the 
five-year period to which this bulletin relates. 
The legislation reviewed in the foregoing sec- 
tions contains no suggestion of change in the 
direction of any of these trends with respect 
to either the amounts or the sources of the 
money provided. Figures thus far available 
relating to the years 1949 thru 1953 bear out 
the evidence of the laws enacted during this 
period. 

Appropriation laws cited in Section II 
indicate that the trend of school revenues 
from state sources has continued upward thru- 
out the years studied. Amounts of money ap- 
propriated by state legislatures from general 
revenues for the support of public schools 
in practically all states increased substantially 
during the five-year period. In_ practically 
every instance where the amounts of general 
fund appropriations for public elementary and 
secondary schools were reduced below those 
provided for the preceding fiscal year or 
biennium, the amounts of the reductions were 
restored, or more than restored, by later regu- 
lar or supplementary appropriation acts. Pre- 
sumably it was demonstrated that the schools 
could not maintain the standards required of 
them on a smaller income. 

The growth in the amount of appropriations 
from state general funds for the support of 
public schools reflects the importance of the 
state as a provider of school revenue. The state 
paid an estimated $2,649,994,000, or 36.5 
percent of total school costs in 1952-53.' This 
was an estimated growth of $973,632,000, or 
58 percent, from $1,676,362,000 in 1947-48.? 
It was an estimated growth of over $350,- 
000,000 from the preceding year 1951-52.° 
Apparently public elementary and secondary 
schools were receiving more money from state 
sources at the end of the period covered by this 
bulletin than ever before. 

The growth of general fund appropriations 


also suggests that the trend in favor of +! 
source of revenue as a replacement for alloc, 
tions of state tax proceeds for the support of 
schools has continued during the years 1949 
thru 1953. An examination of changes jn +} 
laws relating to earmarked state taxes leave 
no doubt that this is true. While there were 
few actual statutory diversions of earmarked 
tax proceeds or repeals of earmarking pro 
visions during the period 1949-1953, come 
states have abandoned the earmarking of state 
tax proceeds as a practical matter without + 
sorting to legislation. At least two states pro 
vided for the statutory diversion to state gen- 
eral funds of tax proceeds which had been 
formerly earmarked by law for school purposes 
but which had already been paid into state gen 
eral funds as a matter of practice over a period 
of 10 or more years. 

The 33 states which earmarked net incom: 
sales and use, tobacco, severance, property o: 
other taxes for schools in 1948 had shrunk 
to 26 in 1953, unless new sales taxes levied in 
Pennsylvania and South Carolina contribute 
directly to school expenditures. Counting these 
two states would bring the number of states 
now earmarking one or more of these taxes t 
28. In addition, the territory of Alaska ear 
marks the proceeds of a tobacco tax law en 
acted in 1949 for school building purposes 
The number of states in which the major de 
pendence for state school revenues is on ea! 
marked tax proceeds declined from 13 to nin 
between 1948 and 1953. An estimate of the 
relative importance of various sources of schoo! 
revenue in 1949-50 indicated that appropria 
tions from state general funds provided almost 
four times as much state aid for public schools 
as was produced by taxes earmarked specifi 
cally for the purpose.* 

While a number of states which obtai 
their state revenues for schools entirely, or a! 
most entirely, by the earmarking process ev! 
dently find this system suited to their needs, 
the tying of specific revenue sources to specific 


1 National Education Association, Research Division. Advance Estimates of Elementary and Secondary Schools for ! 
School Vear 1953-54. Washington, D. C.: the Association, November 1953. 22 p. (Offset) Table 8, p. 18. 
2U. S. Office of Education, Federal Security Agency. “Statistics of State School Systems.’’ Biennial Survey of Edu 


in the United States: 1948-50. Washington, D. C.: 
Table X, p. 20. 


Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 1952. Chapter 


% National Education Association, Research Division. Advance Estimates of Elementary and Secondary Schools for 
School Year 1952-53. Washington, D. C.: the Association, November 1952. 18 p. (Offset) 
* National Education Association, Research Division. ‘“‘Public-School Revenues, 1949-50." Research Bulletin 


December 1952. 
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. functions must inevitably result in a de 
e of rigidity in the state revenue system 
ch could otherwise be avoided. A system 
ch leaves the annual or biennial allocation 
: revenue to the discretion of state legisla- 
es is a more flexible arrangement which per- 
‘s the adjustment of revenue allocations to 
ving revenue needs. For the determina- 
n of need on an objective basis state school 
ndation programs have been established in 
ny states. These programs have contributed 
eatly to the effectiveness of grants of state 
hool aid. They serve as a guide to state legis 
tures in the eHocation of state monies for 
support of schools and are a welcome sub 
ute for the rigid percent allocations usually 
ind in the earmarking provisions of state 
‘ax laws. It is probably safe to say that with 
the great development since the middle 
30's of the trend toward the replacement 
tax proceeds earmarked for schools with 
propriations from state general funds, the 
the 
irs would not have been so great. 


se in school revenues during postwar 

In spite of this progress during the postwar 
ears, revenues have still not kept pace with 
the developing needs of the schools. A shortage 
f teachers first noted during the World War 
[| years continues to grow and is now aggra- 
ited by an upturn in enrolments and a decline 
1 the number of college graduates who are 
prepared to enter teaching. The latest report 
f the NEA Research Division on ‘Teacher 
Supply and Demand” indicates that there was 
greater than 50-percent shortage in the sup- 
ply of qualified teachers needed to fill 73,771 
icant positions in the elementary schools and 
47,471 positions in the high schools in 1953 
ind that the supply of new high-school teachers 
which was 86,890 in 1950 would have declined 
to a potential 50,624 by 1954.5 An almost 
complete cessation of school building activity 


Association, Research Division 


1954 


National Education 
ucation 5: 3-52: March 
‘U.S 

Business 34: 5-14; February 1954. 


The 


Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economics 


during the war and a growth in the number 
of school-age children caused a serious school 
building shortage. At the present time there is 
an estimated need of 340,000 additional class 
rooms to provide for today’s increased enrol 
ments. The future annual need for new class 
rooms is estimated at 117,000 annually. 

The schools with present revenues lack suf 
ficient funds to eliminate these shortages but 
the money must be available whether from the 
the 


federal government, since only about 2.1 pet 


states, local school taxing units, or the 


cent of the national income was spent for the 
public schools in 1951.6 Something must be 
done to attract and hold capable, qualified 
teachers. Money must be obtained from some 
source to provide the physical plant required 
to educate the increasing number of school 
age children. An incompetent teaching force 
and over-crowded classrooms could destroy the 
effectiveness of the educational program. 
Where is the money to be found to remedy 


all 


ment should be expected to cooperate in meet 


this situation? Actually units of govern 
ing the crisis in which the schools now find 
themselves. Many of the states can provide 
more money for the support of the schools than 
they are now providing. While local govern 
ments are still tied to the property tax and 
the property tax is tied to rigid limitations on 
tax and 


rates indebtedness, these limitations 


can be removed or at least liberalized. Tax 
theorists generally agree that the property tax 
can be made much more productive than it is 
at present. 

Finally the federal government should as- 
sume its fair share of the responsibility, espe 
cially for the provision of increased aid for 


school buildings. Only the federal government 


can provide this aid in all areas where it is 


needed in time to benefit the children now 


entering the schools. 
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tt the children and the employees engaged in the schools 
A use up a lot of goods and services. They are consumers. 
But by the very process of education people learn and de- 
mand more and thus stimulate production, so those en- 
gaged in education are also producers. 

Education contributes to production in many ways. It 
transmits skills from one generation to another, so that 
there is always a supply of skilled labor available. It gives 
producers the ability to understand and use modern methods 
at a saving of time and energy. It contributes to a smooth 
operation of government upon which production depends. 
It raises public morality and eases our relations one with 


another—important factors in the complex industrial life 
of today. It prepares students equipped for research, ex- 
perimentation, and invention. The public schools, in fact, 
earn their own way.—Cyr, Frank W.; Burke, Arvid J.; and 
Mort, Paul R. Paying for Our Public Schools. Scranton, Pa.: 
International Book Co., 1938. p. 64-65. 











